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THE DEBATE AND THE DIVISION. 


AS might have been expected, “the dodge” has succeeded. 
The heterogeneous elements of a disunited Opposition 
have been combined for a moment to defeat the cause which 
they profess to espouse. Sir E. Butwer Lyttoy, in one of his 
novels, has very profoundly remarked that it is a popular 
error to have fixed upon night as the season of conscience 
and remorse. It is the “next morning,” as he has well ob- 
served, when the sense of an irretrievable fault overwhelms 
the slaves of passion with the sentiment of blank dismay at 
the consequences of deeds which they can no longer recall. 
Of the 330 gentlemen who have been constrained, by various 
and inconsistent considerations, to shatter the last chance of a 
reasonable and speedy settlement of the question of Reform, 
we believe that a very considerable majority already look back 
to the work at which they have assisted with no very compla- 
cent reflections. We suppose that in the history of parties a 
more unwilling majority was never marshalled by a whip in 
a division which their conscience condemned and their 
patriotism dissuaded. We must wait till Monday night to 
learn the whole consequences to which the obstinate selfish- 
ness of an unscrupulous faction has devoted the country. 
We pretend to no arts of prophecy, and we feel little disposed 
to indulge in idle conjecture. We shall confine ourselves for 
the present to the duty of reviewing the course of a debate 
on which the House of Commons has very little ground to 
congratulate itself. 

The principal figures who stand out in the discussion on 
the Opposition side are Lord Joun Russet and Lord Pat- 
mERsTON. Of Lord Jonn and the course which 
he has pursued, we have sufficiently spoken. We return to 
him only to note the explanation tendered by the Soxt- 
oIroR-GENERAL. There was certainly one word in the 
speech of Sir Hueu Cairns which required apology and 
retractation. Great as are the faults of Lord Jonn Russett’s 
public career, there is no man to whom views of “ private ad- 
“ vantage” could be imputed with more injustice. That he 
has acted on this occasion in a spirit of restless ambition and 
of party rashness is an accusation which he will find it more 
difficult to repel, and of which the country at some future day 


- will demand at his hands some better justification than has 


been yet tendered. Ina speech not otherwise marked by 
his ordinary ability, Mr. Disrarti touched the career of the 
noble Lord with excellent taste and great severity. His 
ttrophe wanted nothing which the art of the orator or 
the truth of his theme could add toso finished a composition. 
But, great’as are the errors charged upon Lord J. Russet, 
it is due, not to his character alone, but to that of the House 
of Commons, to admit that, even in the excesses of faction, 
he has known how to maintain the dignity of statesmanship 
and to preserve the decencies of Parliament. Unhappily 
for the reputation of our representative institutions, 
there is one prominent public man who has not 
serupléd to degrade and outrage both. In a debate not re- 
markable for the sincerity of the sentiments expressed, or 
the straightforwardness of the conduct pursued, the speech 
of which Lord Patmerston thought fit to deliver himself 
will stand recorded as a performance which has done more 
bly than any act which lies within the memory of 
iving men to lower the character of the House of Commons, 
and to sink the reputation of public men in the estimation 
of the country. At a period of unexampled public embar- 
rassment, and in a great constitutional crisis, the nation had 
a right to expect from any man who pretends to its con- 
fidence, and aspires to its guidance, the benefit of honest 
counsels and an unambiguous policy. Under such cir- 
cumstances and at such a moment, what is the spirit in 
which this mature and public-spirited politician addresses 
himselto a question on which (as Mr. Rozsuck very truly 


~ 


said) the fortunes of England, and therein the happiness 
of mankind, in no light degree hang. From gentlemen 
of the youth and inexperience of Mr. Bernat OsBorNE 
and Sir R. Pget, we accept with toleration, if not with 
gratitude, the well-pondered impromptus which enliven 
the drowsiness of a protracted debate. But there are certain 
parts which SHAKspeaRE has taught us do not well 
become an age which Lord Patmerston has long since passed. 
We are told that the speech was entertaining, and that 
the House of Commons laughed consumedly. We think it 
highly probable and not at all unnatural. But successes of 
this kind are equivocal. Nor does the final respect of the 
audience remain with the orator who moves their laughter. 
If Lord Patmerston is ambitious of a second edition of 
similar applause, we advise him to treat the congregation of 
his parish church to-morrow to a comic song in the middle 
of the sermon. ‘The model which the jaunty Viscount 
seems to have proposed to himself for imitation is the “smart 
“man” in whom the American public delight. To know and 
do “a trick or two” is, with him, the ne plus ultra of states- 
manship. We don’t contest his “ smartness,” but we think 
that he has mistaken his vocation, and that the proper 
arena for those who affect the arts of saltimbanques is not the 
House of Commons when engaged in a debate on the reform 
of the English Constitution. We could laugh as heartily 
even as Sir J. SHELLEY at a distinguished British statesman 
who should come in, at an advanced period of the evening, in 
the garb of the “ comic old gentleman” at the Cider Cellars, 
or the “ judicious bottle-holder” with his tongue in his cheek 
in the council chamber of Chief Baron Nicholson. But 
that which we cannot admire, and at which we do not hesitate 
to express a disgust which we share with the great majority 
of the English people, is the species of hollow jesting which is 
used as the cloak of an insincere intrigue. 

It is a fausse bonhommie of this description which is the 
favourite and facile cloak of men who are as incapable of 
patriotism as they are destitute of convictions. They hope 
by a hollow jocosity to evade that responsibility of opinion 
which the exigencies of the country require, and which the 
conditions of political honour demand. They imagine that by 
ambiguous words and mocking allusions they may manage to 
defeat their rivals without committing themselves. And 
they expect that a high-minded and honest people will recog- 
nise in their impertinent quirks a masterpiece of political wis- 
dom. We believe that they are mistaken. We are confident 
that English public opinion is not yet so ed. Weare 
not yet a “smart people.” We are told that the menaces 
levelled by Lord Patmerstow at the prerogative of the 
Crown—that the threats of stopping the supplies—that 
the uncivil taunts addressed to the Ministry, were all in joke. 
It may be so. We hold the defence to be anything but 
an extenuation of the outrage, If it was a joke, we have 
nothing more to say than that it was the very worst joke 
which, on a solemn occasion, was ever played off in the in- 
terests of a political trickster at the expense of a whole people. 
There are few things from which the conscience of ‘men re- * 
volts with a more instinctive abhorrence than the indecent 
levity of age. Whatever else may be the result, we do not 
believe that it is to a septuagenarian joker that, in a great 
constitutional crisis, the sober and reflecting English nation 
will look for counsel and guidance, 

We are disposed, however, very seriously to doubt whether, 
after all, the speech of Lord PaLMensrow bolt: 
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with the manliness which might have been expected of an 
Euglish gentleman. And he was able to launch at his 
quizzer @ retort which will fall with crushing weight from 
the public assent by which it is enforced, that “the honour 
“of public men is not so high in this country as it used 
“ to be.” 

As to the results of this dishonest scramble, as we have 
said, we shall attempt no predictions. In the midst cf 
a cynical disregard of political principles and public virtue 
among party politicians which we believe to be quite unpre- 
cedented in the history of Parliament, we rest with a confi- 
dent faith on the uncorrupted honesty and solid good sense 
of the public opinion of the country. We believe that that 
public opinion may yet be brought to bear in time to coerce 
the intriguers of faction into moderation and patriotism. It 
is to that public opinion that we appeal from the selfish 
wrangling of politicians to rescue the nation from the perils 
in which those who ought to have defended have involved 
her. For our part, in the difficulties which gather from 
every quarter of the horizon, we find a clear course for us 
furnished by a single principle, which directs us to a 
steadfast aim. Whatever comes of the crisis into which we 
have been so inconsiderately precipitated, we have a compass 
to steer by. Irrespective of all parties and of any indivi- 
dual, we shall pursue that course which, after the serious 
check with which it has been so unpatriotically encountered, 
may best tend to the immediate settlement of Reform. 


AUSTRIA AND SARDINIA. 
ORD MALMESBURY may have been well advised in 


announcing last Mouday that there was no visible 
danger of immediate war. It is always safe to hope, or to 
profess to hope, the best; and an ambiguous declaration 
may sometimes be converted into a pledge, when it is osten- 
tatiously accepted in the most favourable sense. It is singular, 
however, that a new security for the preservation of peace 
should be found in Count Cavour’s fiery manifesto. The 
promise that Sardinia will not commence the attack if 
Austria abstains from aggressive proceedings, is limited and 
interpreted by the assertion that the Austrian armaments 
and positions are in themselves acts of aggression. The 
King of Sarpinta might declare war to-morrow in the 
strictest consistency with the formal undertakings of his 
Minister, and it is certain that, if the crisis passes over, a 
pacific solution will only be obtained by the disappointment 
of all the aspirations and efforts of Piedmont. Count Buon 
had proved, with an irritating force of technical logic, that 
it was lawful to assist established Governments, while foreign 
sympathy with an oppressed and kindred nation was alto- 
gether novel and irregular. As to the Piedmontese Consti- 
tution, although the Italian character was not adapted to 
liberty, the Austrian Government recognised the right of its 
neighbours to mismanage their own affairs. It was only to 
be regretted that the license which must be tolerated at 
Turin should infect the entire Peninsula with a love of tur- 
bulence and revolution, Wantonly menaced, justly offended, 
but long-suffering and strictly punctilious, Austria, notwith- 
standing her feelings of regret and disapproval, nevertheless 
romised, in the absence of irresistible provocation, not to 
strike the first blow. Count Cavour in reply, while he 
adheres to the letter of his pacific undertaking, boldly takes 
up the challenge which he discovers in the guarded language 
of his adversary. ‘“ We acknowledge,” he says, “that the 
“ liberty of Piedmont is a danger and a menace to Austria,” 
and in default of a declaration of war it would be difficult to 
avow more plainly the necessity of bringing an irreconcilable 
difference to the test of arms. If Lord Matmessury is 
reassured by the despatch in any but a diplomatic sense, the 
strongest partisans of war can scarcely grudge him a satisfac- 
tion so cheap and easy. 

It is not worth while to enter into the details of a contro- 
versy which will be decided with little reference to the argu- 
ments of either party. Count Buot is perfectly aware that 
if Piedmont has hitherto kept the peace, the postponement 
of a rupture has not been attributable to the absence of great 
and wilful provoeation. On the other hand, Count Cavour 
would searcely deny that his present demonstrations of 
hostility have been suggested by opportunity rather than by 
any extraordinary cause of offence. As neither statesman 


finds it convenient to announce the simple truth, the plead- 
ings on either side are for the most part irrelevant to the 
substantial issue in the dispute. The fierce and threatening 
tone of the Sardinian despatch would indicate the certainty 


of war if the termination of the present crisis depended on 
the Court of Turin ; but it is still open to question whether 
Count Cavour is ¢ertain of support, or only anxious to pat 
an additional pressure on the policy of his indispensable ally, 

Both the rival critics insist on discussing the merits of the 
plot with a studious omission of the character of Hamlet. 
Austria, with a quarter of a million of men in Northern Italy, 
gravely apprehends a Piedmontese invasion ; while Count 
Cavoor, in his turn, as solemnly complains that the reinforce- 
ments moved from Germany a week before the delivery of 
the Royal Speech at Turin. The “abnormal state of Central 
“Ttaly” is a melancholy subject of contemplation, but it 
has lasted forty years, and might apparently have lasted 
forty more but for the abnormal state of the mind 
which has made itself the centre of France. When all 
Europe knows that the disturbance of tranquillity origi- 
nated at Paris, it is idle to bandy recriminations between 
Turin and Vienna. The Austrian army would never 
have been equipped for war, nor would the grievances 
of Piedmont have suddenly become unbearable, if there had 


not been an immediate prospect of a French invasion of 


Italy. Both the ostensible principals in the dispute have 
much to say in their justification. No Power can be blamed 
for arming in self-defence; and if Sardinia watches for an 
opportunity of avenging wrongs which have long been in- 
flicted with impunity, the prudence of accepting suspicious 
aid is more questionable than the substantial justice of the 
quarrel. It is only the wanton disturber of the peace of 
the world who deserves unmitigated censure. If the 
Sardinian Parliament met on the roth of January, after 
the march of the additional division across the Brenner, 
the New-Year’s compliment to Baron Hispyer was un- 
doubtedly delivered on New-Year’s day. Many months 
before, the preparations for war in France had created just 
alarm in Austria, and it is absurd to suppose that Count 
Cavour was not in the secret of the policy which was shortly 
afterwards cemented by a family alliance. All the excuses 
and reasons which may be urged in favour of other possible 
belligerents are utterly inapplicable to the officious ambition 
of France. The Government which has for ten years shared 
in the oppression of the Roman States has also repeatedly 
condoned any supposed offence on the part of Austria by 
diplomatic and political co-operation, accompanied by all the 
ordinary forms of friendship. The situation of Italy has 
in no respect been changed since the mediation of Austria 
was eagerly invoked for the purpose of terminating the 
Russian war when it was exhausting the financial resources 
of France. 

All argument, however, on the merits of the war has long 
since been exhausted, and it only remains to speculate on the 
possibility of a change of policy. The Congress will be 
useful if it offers facilities for concessions on one side and 
for retractation on the other ; but at present its composition 
seems uncertain, nor is it known whether any basis of nego- 
tiation is provided. While the admission of Piedmont is 
still doubtful, Lord Matmespury anticipates that all the 
Italian States will obtain at least a hearing; yet Rome, 
and Tuscany, and Parma would appear as suitors, and 
not as judges, while the Italian population would not 
be represented at all. The Papal Nuncio would scarcely 
echo the familiar complaint of the “ abnormal state of Central 
“ Italy,” nor would the Governments of the Duchies protest 
against the right of Austria to interfere for the purpose of 
defending them against the discontent of their subjects. In 
proposing the admission of minor Powers, it is probably the 
object of England and Prussia, as we'l as of Austria, to 
create, as at the Congress of Vienna, an interior Committee 
or Cabinet composed exclusively of the plenipotentiaries of 
the Great Powers; but those who insist on the nominal 
admission of Sardinia will not be likely to acquiesce in a 
virtual evasion of the arrangement. 

Accurate returns from the French War Office for the last 
three weeks would be far more instructive than any as- 
surances which can be given by Ministers or diplomatists, 
If the recent preparations are still in progress, it may be 
assumed that the Government is not without a purpose when 
it increases its already enormous deficit. While Count Buon 
and Count Cavour are vituperating one another, like two 
Homeric heroes on the verge of combat, the anxious spec- 
tator is chiefly concerned to inquire whether AcuILiEs is 
arming in his tent. According to the accounts which seem 
most authentic, there is no diminution of activity in the 
French arsenals and barracks, but it must be remembered 
that official secrecy sometimes extends to active deception, 
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and that an intermission of armaments might perhaps be 
studiously concealed on the eve of a Congress. Europe will 
have cause for felicitation if all the recent turmoil ends 
without any further sacrifice than a few months vy mans 
of industry and commerce, involving the loss by France 
alone of several millions sterling. 


LORD MALMESBURY AND THE CONGRESS. 


W E feel in the very highest degree the force of the re- 

monstrance which Mr. Disrarut addressed to Lord 
Joun Russewt on Thursday night, against the policy of at- 
tacking a Minister charged with critical and embarrassing 
negotiations. We fully admit the cogency of the appeal, 
and the truth of the principles on which itis founded. So 
long as it is thought fit to maintain a Minister in the position 
of Lord Matmessury, he ought to be supported, and not 
criticised. In this respect we completely acknowledge 
that the responsibility of a journalist is at least as im- 
perative as that of a politician. If we had any doubt 
whether at this moment it was desirable that Lord Maumes- 
BuRY should remain at the head of the Foreign Office, 
we would do nothing to weaken his hands, whatever might 
be our opinion of his conduct or his qualifications. If we 
assume the heavy responsibility of censuring him, it is 
because we are convinced that it is essential to the public 
interests that he should be removed. We say this from no 
feeling of hostility to Lord Derry or his Administration. 
So far as Lord Dery is concerned, we believe that the inte- 
rests, the honour, and the security of England are safe in his 
hands—far safer, indeed, than they were in the hands of his pre- 
decessor. If we could feel sure that the business of the Foreign 
Office was transacted personally by the Prime Minister, we 
should be ready to give him a cordial and unhesitating support. 
But the announcement, which seems to be made on authority, 
that Lord Ma.messury meditates conducting in person the 
pending negotiation at the Congress, no longer permits the 
alternative of silence to those who, like ourselves, are pro- 
foundly convinced of his incapacity. It is certainly not the 
part of patriotism to march with open eyes into such a 
catastrophe. 

With a very happy stroke of humour, Punch has pointed 
out the essential identity of the apparently conflicting 
statements that England is not to be represented at the 
Congress, and that Lord Matmessury means to take upon 
himself the functions of Plenipotentiary. There is only 
one point of view in which this announcement can be re- 
garded as otherwise than most alarming. The single comfort 
we possess is derived from indications which are not wanting, 
that the principals in the European quarrel have pretty well 
made up their minds that the Congress is to do nothing atall. 
In this point of view, we shall not be so unjust as to deny that 
Lord Matmessury is eminently qualified for the duties which 
he seeks to impose upon himself. Where there is nothing to 
be done, there is no man fitter than his lordship to do it. 
There is a candour and frankness about his own confessions 
of helplessness which go far to disarm criticism. The conver- 
sation which took place in the House of Lords on Monday 
night reveals Lord MaLmesBury’s estimate of his own position 
in a light which, if the matter were not rather too serious 
for a joke, might be regarded as highly diverting. His 
relations to Lord Cow ry are certainly of a character quite 
unknown to the traditions of English statesmanship, When 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs is called upon for an expla- 
nation of his policy or a defence of his conduct, his answer, 
in a few words, comes just. to this—“ Pray don’t be hard 
“upon me. Lord Cowxey is a very clever man. I assure you, 
“gentlemen, I leave everything to him. It can’t be my 
“ fault, for I never meddle in the business.” Now, this is a 
very embarrassing state of things. We don’t wish to be 
guilty of cruelty to dumb creatures. But really the theory 
of constitutional government and representative institutions 
requires that we should have Ministers—and above all Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign A ffairs—who are prepared to accept 
their own responsibility, and not shelter themselves under the 
gaberdine of their subordinates. We have no doubt that the 
panegyrics upon Lord CowLey which may be said to constitute 
the whole am of Lord MALMEsBuRY are very well deserved. 
But, after all, if they prove anything, they prove that 
Lord Cowxey, and not Lord Matmessury, ought to hold 
the seals of the Foreign Office. In the broad daylight 
which has been let in upon Downing-street by the Portu- 
guese papers, and the glimpses which we are able to catch 
of the negotiations now in progress, it appears pretty plainly 


that Lord Matmessury regards himself very much in the 
light of private Secretary to Lord Cowiry. We are asked 
by Mr. Watpotg, in the only portion of his speech from 
which we feel obliged broadly to dissent, to render our 
acknowledgments to his lordship for the sagacity with 
which he has settled the preliminaries of a pacific arrange- 
ment, But we really cannot consent to accept the assurance 
of Mr. Watpore against the positive testimony of Lord 
Matmessury himself. Indeed, we rather feel disposed, with 
Mr. Guapstong, to attribute to the friendship of the mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge a blindness which is 
anything rather than judicial, and to exclaim— 

Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum ; 
for indeed he might well have added— 

Nihil iste nec ausit nec potuit. 


Our confidence is challenged for Lord Matmxspury as the 


author of the Congress. But is he the author of the 
Congress? We take leave to doubt it on the highest autho- 
rity—viz, his own. We have all heard of the mission of 
Lord Cowzey to Vienna. In our simplicity we confess that we 
supposed the English emissary had been charged with English 
instructions, to impress the views of the English Cabinet on 
the Court to which he was accredited. But this style 
of proceeding is, it appears, entirely antiquated and out 
of fashion. Lord Cow ey, we learn from the English Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, “came to London, but he 
“did not receive any official instructions whatever.” Of 
course not. Why should he? Have we not been told, in 
the elegant and idiomatic phraseology of which Lord 
Matmesbury is so accomplished a master, that official 
instructions are a “useless rigmarole.” This sort of thing 
might be all very well in the days of CuaTHam, or CANNING, 
or CASTLEREAGH ; but we have done with that pedantic style 
of doing business, and the rising generation of English states- 
men is superior to what Lord Matmessury would probably call 
the “ old fogeydom” of our ancestors. Things are settled ina 
much more serene manner now-a-days. Two, three, four, or 
five men of the world, as the case may be, dispose of the 
peace of Europe by “ shrugging their shoulders in a saloon.” 
So Lord Cowzey had “no official instructions whatever.” 
Indeed, to have given him such instructions would have been 
highly inconvenient, because, if “instructions” are given, it 
is necessary that something should be said—and in order that 
something should be said, it is almost inevitable that the 
writer should know what he wants to say—and before you 
know what you want to say, it is rather indispensable that 
you should know what it is that you are about todo, From 
these considerations it must appear very conclusively that, 
as a matter of course, it was out of the question that Lord 
Mataessury should give “any instructions,” as he says— 
or any “official instructions’ as Lord Dersy is good 
enough to say for him—to Lord Cowtzy. He had an 
interview, it is true, with his Envoy; and, without pre- 
tending to have listened at the door, we can pretty well 
divine, from our recent information as to the style of 
modern statesmanship, what was the purport of the 
“instructions” which were not “official,” The Port 
correspondence has given us an insight into the dress- 
ing-gown-and-slippers style of nineteenth-century foreign 
policy. We have very little doubt that non-official instruo- 
tions, when boiled down to their essential elements, come 
pretty much to this :—“ My dear fellow, what a horrid mess, 
“What ever shall we do? I have not au idea—have you ? 
“Well, never mind, just go to Vienna, and see about it.” 
So, off goes Lord Cowzey express to Vienna, “ without any 
“official instructions whatever,” and, as far as we can 
learn, without even a change of “immortal truths” in his 
portmanteau to refresh him in moments of embarrassment 
and despondency. But though Lord Cowzey had “no 
“ official instructions whatever” from his own Ministers. 
as to the views of his own Government—though he had 
no authority to communicate anything, or to recommend 
anything, on the part of England—it is not to be supposed 
that he was without instructions altogether. On the con- 
trary, it seems that he had “ official instructions,” and very. 
explicit instructions too—but they were derived from the. 
Emperor of the Frencu. “ Before he left Paris he obtained 
“ the entire assent and @ ion of the French Govern- 
“ ment to his mission, and he left Paris perfectly intimate 
“with all the ideas and views of the French Government 
‘“ with t to what is called the Italian question.” 1 
We our readers-to reflect on the ‘probable: 
consequences of ‘such -a method of conducting critical 
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negotiations. We can understand an English Minister 
taking the pains to ascertain the views of the French 
Government, and then forming a definite opinion as 
to their reasonableness and propriety—and, having formed 
such an opinion, communicating in a friendly spirit to the 
Austrian Minister the decision of the QuEEN’s Government 
on the disputed question. But what we cannot understand, 
and what we will venture to say is an entire innovation 
on the principles and practice of diplomacy, is the despatch- 
ing of a Minister in Lord Cow xey’s position as the go- 
between of a foreign Government, and not as the accredited 
organ of the English Cabinet. We have already seen, in 
the Portuguese business, the mischievous consequence of 
this vague and unbusiness-like method of transacting 
great public affairs. The result of these loose pourparlers 
was that Count WALEwsKI was enabled to outwit and jockey 
the English Government by committing a fraud upon Mr. 
Howarp at Lisbon, who, like Lord Cow.ey, found himself 
at the critical moment “without any official instructions 
“whatever.” Lord Cow ey, as in the present instance, was 
“ intimately acquainted with the views of the French Go- 
“ vernment ;” only the awkward part of it was, that Count 
WaLeEwskI thought proper, in the moment of action, to sub- 
stitute something wholly different from the terms which he 
had verbally agreed to. It is impossible to depart from 
the principles and practice which a long-continued ex- 
perience has established without the risk of great and 
immediate mischiefs. In the case of the present negotia- 
tions those mischiefs have already developed themselves. 
While Lord Cowxry and Lord Matmespury seem to have 
enjoyed the pleasing belief that they were about to settle 
the affairs of Europe at Vienna, the French Government 
was in reality all the time arranging the matter with 
Russia behind their backs. To say that Lord Matmespury 
was the author of the Congress is absurd. Indeed, he 
tells us himself, that “on the return of Lord Cow.ey to 
“ Paris on the 16th, he found that during his absence the 
“ French and Russian Governments had entered into communi- 
“ cation with each other, and that, with the consent and appro- 
-“ bation of France, Russia intended to recommend to the five 
“ great Powersof Europe a Congress, to consider and settle these 
“matters.” We regard this statement as one of the 
utmost importance with: respect to the spirit in which 
France has acted in the transaction, and the views which she 
entertains as to the action of the Congress. This private 
arrangement between France and Russia was, in fact, a 
practical swpersedeas of the mission of Lord Cowtry and the 
arbitration of England. It was the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the neglect to reduce to exact terms the 
mission with which Lord Cow.ey was charged, in a form by 
which the Emperor of the Frencn would have been bound 
to abide. What are the conditions of the negotiation thus 
carried on in the dark between France and Russia, no 
one but the principal parties is ever likely to learn. 
As it is, it is quite clear, from his own statement, that 
on the 18th Lord Matmessury learnt for the first 
time that France and Russia had settled behind his 
back the terms of an arrangement which he imagined 
himself to be conducting through Lord Cowxey at 
Vienna. It may be said that Lord CLARENDON seems, in 
his speech on Monday last, to have given his exequatur to 
such a method of proceeding. If it beso, we require no other 
justification for the common condemnation in which we have 
felt it necessary to include both the late and the present 
Foreign Secretaries, in respect of their manner of conducting 
the relations of this country with France. It was for acting 
in this very same manner that Lord CLarenpon and his 
chief fell before the censure of Parliament. And we have 
no reason to believe that the country is prepared to reverse, 
in favour of Lord Matmessury, the judgment it has passed 
on far abler men. 

Of the present prospects of European peace or war it 
is difficult to speak with any confidence. The auspices 
under which the Congress has been ushered in do not 
appear to inspire any faith in its bona fides. The im- 

ression seems to be daily growing stronger that it is 

ittle more than a pretext to give time for preparations 
which are in no degree relaxed. The armaments of France 
continue with unabated activity, and Germany seems to 
find no reason in the promised negotiations for slackening in 
her military defences. The ill-timed visit of Count Cavour to 
Paris, and the apparent determination of the French 
Emperor to encourage to the utmost the aggressive party, 
have inspired a universal yneasiness and distrust. No one 


| which it affirmed, for every member who thought the mode 


seems to know, or even to believe, that any solid agreement 


has been arrived at as to the general objects and scope of 


the Congress. All that can be said is that the negotiations 
have progressed no further than the agreement to a most 
precarious armistice. We cannot pretend to hope for a 
more satisfactory settlement of affairs as long as the repre- 
sentatives of England are “ without any official instructions 
“whatever,” and as long as the country which ought to be, 
and which might be, the arbiter of peace to Europe, is in 
the hands of a Minister without clearness of ideas or firm- 
ness of will. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


| be Mr. Guapstone’s speech was imperfect as a work of art, 
the fault perhaps lay rather in the subject than in the 
orator. The Soxicrror-GENERAL, the CotonraL SECRETARY, 
Mr. Smpyey Hersert, and Sir James had exhausted 
the main topic of the defects of the Bill, and had dwelt 
at length on the necessity of securing, at the earliest 
period, the smallest possible amount of Reform. The won- 
derful unanimity which ostensibly underlies the superficial 
differences of contending parties might perhaps be found, on 
a closer inspection, to conceal below it rents and fissures of 
opinion which will hereafter expand into more formidable 
dimensions; but the long debate has resulted in the dis- 
covery that the House of Commons is generally agreed for 
the moment on the merits or demerits of leading men, and on 
the practicability of certain measures. There is no doubt 
that the Government has committed a mistake which would 
be inexcusable, only that it is the interest of the country to 
excuse it; and it is equally certain that Lord Joun Russeuu 
has taken advantage of the error for the purpose of carrying 
out the uniform object of his life by returning to the head 
of affairs. An element of ambiguity and complication has 
been introduced into the discussion by Lord Paumerston’s 
apparent disinclination to co-operate with the ancient col- 
league and rival whom he affects on the present occasion to 
support; yet the question, whether the blundering Minis- 
terial proposal should be defeated by fair means or by foul, has 
been the only substantial issue since the middle of the 
lingering debate. Non olet, said Mr. Sipney Hersert and 
the other supporters of the Resolution—let us take up the 
first weapon that offers, and remember that any stone is good 
enough to flingat adog. The measure, replied the defenders 
of the Government, is certainly not to be altogether ap- 
proved, but the Opposition which seeks to use the occasion 
to effect a change of Ministry, ought at least to show that 
its members have agreed on the principle of an alternative 
project. The dispute necessarily resolved itself into a party 
struggle, in which the secret wishes of the advanced Liberals 
to a great extent coincided with the professed objects of 
the Government minority. It was a task not unworthy of 
Mr. Guapstoye’s ingenuity to make a speech on the sixth 
day of the debate which should be novel, temperate, prac- 
tical, and yet should be exclusively confined to the evanes- 
cent topic of the moribund Bill and the untoward Resolu- 
tion. No other leading politician would have succeeded as 
well, but there are some feats of skill which the ablest Par- 
liamentary acrobat can accomplish only in an approximate 
degree. Mr. Giapstoye intended, as he announced at the 
commencement, to leave altogether out of consideration the 
bearing of the question on party interests, or, in other 
words, the practical consequences of the vote which it was 
the exclusive object of the orator to influence ; but, by a 
happy inconsistency, the speech was made so relevant to the 
real subject of discussion, that the elaborate defence of small 
boroughs was felt to be an awkward episode in a just and 
forcible exposition of the state and prospects of parties. 

In spite of propriety and of decorous professions, it 
seemed to Mr. GLApsTong, as well as to every responsible 
politician, far more material to ascertain the true state of the 
relations between the Liberal leaders than to dilate on the 
acknowledged impossibility of transferring freehold votes to 
the boroughs. If a thing can be done, it may be interesting 
to determine the how, and the where, and the when, after a 
preliminary inquiry whether it is right to do it; but as the 
project was impossible, Mr. GLapsTonE could not reasonably 
be, expected to say more on the main proposition of the 
Resolution than that he concurred with nine-tenths of the 
previous speakers on both sides of the House. The form of 
the Resolution, as he acutely pointed out, necessarily reduced 
to a minimum the number of votes in favour of the principle 
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of proceeding irregular or inexpedient would be compelled to 
vote in apparent opposition to the avowed doctrines of the 
mover. It was not necessary to the argument to observe 
that the object of the movement was not to out-mancuvre 
the enemy, but to force him to fight. A large majority in 
Committee, recruited from all parties, would not neces- 
sarily have been regarded as a victory over the Govern- 
ment. Instead of pointing cut a reason for the Resolu- 
tion, which indeed hardly needed to be explained, Mr. 
GLADSTONE at this part of his speech digressed into a 
formal censure on Sir Hueu Carrns for his imputations on 
Lord Joun Russet and his motives. Having thus proved 
that no similar suspicion could find place in his own mind, 
the speaker was led, by some curious association of ideas, to 
the remark that Lord Patmerston appeared unwilling to 
take a part in the arrangement which Lord Joun Russe. 
had of course never contemplated. Wholly indifferent to the 
triumph of individuals and of parties, and exclusively absorbed 
in the contemplation of abstract reform, Mr. GLADSTONE 
nevertheless could not help thinking that a combination to 
overthrow a Ministry, or a motion which might accidentally 
lead to the same result, ought to imply a disposition to unite 
in forming a future Government. As to the Resolution, the 
truisms which it contained might wait for a more appro- 
priate occasion. The Ministers had pledged themselves, not 
against paying their debts by abandoning all the principles 
of their Bill, but only against paying under compulsion. The 
speech would have been more harmonious, and probably more 
effective, if it had ended when it arrived at a practical and 
judicious conclusion ; but Mr. GiapsTone’s susceptible con- 
science unluckily reminded him that, in discussing the real 
subject of the debate, he had failed to point out any 
merit in the Bill, and had scarcely touched on the question 
of Reform. It is possible that the strong point of the 
measure may, as he suggests, consist in the absence of 
Schedule A., and in the reassuring brevity of Schedule B. ; 
but anomalies are seldom the better for formal apologies, and 
it might have been more prudent to conciliate the advanced 
Liberals by not challeuging their attention to the main- 
tenance of small boroughs. With Mr. Guapstrone pledged 
‘to Arundel and Thetford, with Mr. Stoney HeErsert pro- 
testing against an advance on Mr, Watpoue’s project, and 
with Lord Pa.merston at liberty to support any measure, 
however moderate, except that before the House, Lord Joun 
Rusgse1’s prospect of carrying a Bill now that he is old, for 
the purpose of reviving the 1 ‘orming associations of his 
youth, seems scarcely sufficientl, clear to justify a political 
crisis. 

Mr. Giapstovz is at least in the right when he recom- 
mends that Parliament should take the opportunity of 
legislating while all parties are professedly in the same mind. 
There was obvious prudence in Mr. Bricut’s laboured 
moderation, but his caution would be found to have over- 
reached itself if it facilitated the passage of a Bill. While 
the leaders of parties, scarcely divided among themselves 
except by shades of opinion, are wrangling over the mode of 
censuring or abandoning a project which all admit to be unten- 
able, the advocates of more dangerous changes sit by in silence, 
waiting to take advantage of selfish or obstinate blindness. 
Two hundred members of the House of Commons are pledged 
to the Ballot, and half that number would perhaps be pre- 
pared to follow Mr. Bricut if he limited his immediate 
object to an instalment of his ultimate demands. It is by 
no means certain that the ultra-Liberal section would remain 
powerless after two or three abortive Ministries had been 
successively affecting to bid for its support, nor can the most 
experienced observer anticipate the result of a general elec- 
tion in the state of mind which constituencies now suppose 
themselves to be cultivating. If all parties could agree, it 
would be almost worth while to buy off Lord Joun Russet 
by allowing him to enjoy the official parentage of some com- 
paratively unobjectionable Bill. As the inevitable leader of 
a conscientious opposition to any Government but his own, 
the David of Reform will, in all future discussions, act under 
the influence of the motives which the Soxtcrror-GENERAL 
unjustifiably stigmatized as factious. Mr. GLADSTONE, con- 
sciously superior to all similar unfairness, was at liberty to 
point out in fuller detail the irregularity and novelty of a 
course of proceeding which, in other cases, might be thought 
to indicate party purposes, as it is obviously and exclusively 
calculated to promote them. 

For the present, Lord Joun RusseExt’s tactics have so far 
prospered as to secure him, if the proverb is true, from impu- 
tations of treason or of faction; but as it is barely possible 


that the Ministerial cup may still fall before it reaches the 
eager lip, rival statesmen may not unprofitably consider 
whether they also have discharged, in the form of ingenious 
speeches, all the debt which they owe to their country. “Mr. 
Gvapstone has contented himself with protecting and patron- 
izing the Ministry, and even holding a commission under it, 
when he might have given it strength, and perhaps perma- 
nence, by casting in his fortunes with the party which 
he visibly favours. Bitterly hostile to Lord PaLmerston’s 
Ministry, and naturally distrustful of Lord Jonn Russett, 
the first orator in the House has practically declared that a 
Cabinet good enough for the country is not good enough 
for himself. It is still open to Mr. Guapstone to join a 
Liberal combination without loss of consistency or of honour ; 
but if the pestilent vanity of one intriguing politician renders 
the formation of a strong Government impossible, it is better 
that Lord Dersy should retain office with additional sup- 
port, than that there should be a long Ministerial inter- 
regnum. On the assumption that one side can still be dis- 
tinguished from another, it may be a shame to be on any 
side but one ; yet it is worse shame to stand neutral than 
to be on the worse side. Mr. Giapstone has hampered his 
friends too long by his apparent leaning to their ene- 
mies. He may hold a high position on either side, and it is 
time that he should at last declare his choice. 


LORD STANLEY'S FINANCIAL POLICY. 


i ie Indian difficulty grows at a fearful pace. A few 
weeks only have passed since Lord Stantey announced 
the necessity of raising 7,000,000/. in the London market, and 
stated his belief that that sum would be sufficient to provide 
for the principal demands of the coming year. Before the 
Bill has had time to go through the Parliamentary forms, we 
are told on the highest authority that the projected loan 
must be raised to 12,000,000/., and that even then the claims 
for compensation will remain to be met from some resources 
which are not yet apparent. Lord Stanzey has promised to 
make an amended financial statement on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and he will then have an opportunity of explaining 
how it has happened that he was in error to so large an 
amount as 5,000,000/. in his original calculations. 

The despatches recently received from India contain no 
information which might not have been expected at the time 
when Lord Sraniey determined to limit his demands to 
7,000,000l. That estimate was, in fact, made to provide for 
the wants of the Home Treasury alone, and it was assumed 
that the Government in India would be able to cover its own 
disbursements by resources to be obtained at Calcutta. Any- 
thing more groundless than such an expectation can scarcely 
be imagined. Lord Cannive calculates on an increase in the 
ordinary revenue of 800,000/, and a decrease in military 
charges of 2,000,000/.; but even after allowing for this 
amount of improvement, he finds that, in order to keep up 
what has been considered a proper cash balance, it will be 
necessary to raise, for the expenses of India alone, no less 
than 11,400,000l., before the goth of April, 1860.' It is 
possible that the government may be carried on with a 
smaller cash balance than Lord Cannina has assumed to be 
requisite ; and if Lord ELLenporovucH’s calculation may be 
relied on, the wants of the Indian Treasury may be reduced 
in this way by at least 1,000,000/. Still there will remain 
a void of more than 10,000,000/., in addition to the home 
deficiency for which the 7,000,000/. loan has been proposed. 

These particulars, it is true, are contained in despatches 
which have only just arrived, but Lord SranLey must have 
known, or ought to have known, when he made his financial 
statement, that the deficit would not fall much short of the 
amount at which it is now estimated. He could scarcely 
have expected a larger improvement in the inelastic re- 
venues of India, or a greater reduction in the military 
expenditure than the 2,800,000/., on which Lord Cannina 
calculates. But with the certainty of this vast deficien 
staring him in the face, he contented himself wi 
writing a financial despatch in which the GoveRNor- 
GENERAL was enjoined to provide for his own necessities, 
and allowed the House of Commons to believe that new 
taxes and Indian loans would suffice to furnish the whole 
10,000,000l. for which he had made no provision at all. And 
yet it must have been quite apparent that there was no pro- 
spect of such aresult. Previous despatches had conveyed the 
information that thesubscriptions to the open loancould not be 
relied on to produce more than 300,000/. a month, and as long 
since as the 8th of September last, the Indian Minister 
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sent out instructions for the Treasury-Bill experiment which 
collapsed as soon as it was tried. He had himself admitted 
to the House of Commons that the produce of new taxes 
could not be on a scale at all approaching the sums necessary 
to equalize the revenue and expenditure of India. Whence, 
then, was the 10,000,000/, tocome from 7? To us it seems per- 
fectly clearthat Lord Stranuey deliberately shut his eyes to the 
impending difficulties of the year about to commence, and 
proposed to Parliament a measure which, with a moment's 
consideration, he must have seen to be utterly inadequate. 
In a few days we may look for an amendment which shall 
substitute 12,000,000/. for the amount which was represented 
as sufficient in the early part of the session ; but after such 
a specimen of foresight as has already been exhibited, who 
will place any confidence in the assurance that the increased 
loan will be the last to be called for within the year ? 

Lord Cannino’s latest despatch supplies in some measure 
the means of forming an opinion on the point independently 
of such reliance as may be placed on Lord SranLey’s esti- 
mates. We have at last something definite as to the pros- 
pects of new taxation. It is intended to raise the tariff and 
to levy stamp-duties in the Presidency towns. From these 
sources it is hoped that 1,000,o00/. may be obtained during 
the year, A succession-tax, and an excise on tobacco, are 
also mentioned as possible resources at a future time; 
but it is not thought safe to try the former experiment until 
the matter has been more fully considered. There will thus 
remain 9,000,000/. at least to be raised by loans in India, or 
provided for by remittances from home. Of this sum one 
million has already been shipped, and three. millions more 
are promised if absolutely indispensable. To enable the 
Council to meet these demands, 4,000,000/. will have to be 
added to the loan; but whether that will suflice or 
not will depend entirely on the success which may 
attend Lord Cannino’s efforts to raise the remaining 
§,000,000/. by a loan in India. This is the utmost which 
the Governor-GeNerRAL thinks it possible to obtain, even at 
six per cent. ; and from the latest news it seems very doubt- 
ful whether this limited operation will not prove a failure. 
All that can be safely said at present is, that additional 
loans to the extent of 9,000,000/. must be raised either here 
or in India, and that our share of the burden will certainly 
not be less than 4,000,000/,, beyond the sum proposed by the 
Bill now before the House. 

The prospect disclosed by the figures we have quoted is 

loomy enough, but there is an incidental remark in Lord 
Reantets last despatch which is more alarming than almost 
any amount of immediate difficulty. “The Public Works 
“ expenditure,” it appears, “is now chiefly confined to mili- 
“ tary buildings.” In other words, the mainstay of Indian 
finance is given up, and the vast sums which are so urgently 
demanded will be exhausted without providing for any 
material addition to the reproductive works by which alone 
the ultimate solvency of the Government can be assured. 
However great may be the necessities of the moment, we 
ave satisfied that the only course by which our empire in the 
East can be permanently maintained is by the vigorous 
prosecution of material improvements, by which the revenues 
of the Government may be increased. The efforts of guaran- 
teed companies may be of abundant service to the inhabitants 
of India, but their projects will bring in no returns to 
the public treasury. Profitable investments made by the 
Government on its own account furnish the only sure hope for 
India, and these, it seems, are now to be discontinued until 
the arrival of the better days which there is no substantial 
weason to expect. The prudence of laying out money on 
works which promise an almost fabulous profit is not 
diminished by the fact that large loans are wanted to pay 
the current expenses of the Government. A Minister who 
had the courage and the ability to face the real difficul- 
ties of the case would insist on raising sufficient funds, 
not merely to stave off immediate bankruptcy, but to 
vide trustworthy resources for a more distant future. 
hile we continue, as Lord Extenporoven observed, to 
borrow in the dearest market, there is little probability 
that a policy so bold, and at the same time so necessary, 
will ever be pursued. Certainly Lord Sranuey has given 
no indication that he appreciates this essential condition of 
Indian finance. There is the tone of the man in difficulties 
about every despatch. The temper which precedes inevitable 
‘bankruptcy is well known to all who read the curious revela- 
tions of Basinghall-street, After the last stage in the descent 
‘to ruin has commenced, the insolvent trader invariably shuts 
his eyes to all but the immediate future. Like Lord Sraney, 


he dares not look forward more than a few weeks, and 
instead of attempting to provide for inevitable though 
remote liabilities, his energies are devoted to scolding 
his subordinates for every fresh demand which they bring 
before him. If repeated homilies on “ the absolute necessity 
“of providing in India for all the disbursements of the 
“ Indian Government, and so regulating financial operations 
“ that no further demand shall be made on the Home Trea- 
“ sury,” would make a revenue of 30,000,000/. sufficient to 
cover an expenditure of 40,000,000/., India would already be 
in a fair way towards recovery. But an Indian Minister in 
these days has something more to do than to impress upon 
the local Government the absolute necessity of performing 
impossibilities. We have the fullest confidence that, under 
a wise administration, the Indian revenues may ultimately 
be made to balance the expenditure, but it is palpably im- 
possible to achieve this end within the limit of one, or even of 
two or three years. Petulant complaints to the local autho- 
rities will not change a deficit into a surplus. A large and 
clear view of the future, no less than of the present, and a 
more than ordinary share of financial acuteness and courage, 
are wanted in the man who is to restore prosperity to the 
Queen’s Eastern Empire. As yet we regret to say that 
these qualities have not been conspicuously displayed in the 
despatches of the rising statesman to whom the destinies of 
India have been committed. 


THE NAVY AND THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


i it were possible to ascertain exactly the feclings with 
which the naval service is regarded by seamen, it would 
be comparatively easy to pronounce upon the merits of 
the schemes which have been suggested for manning the 
Queen’s ships in time of need. But it is just this essential 
matter of fact on which it is most difficult to obtain any 
trustworthy information. The Commissioners, in their recent 
Report, speak lightly of the alleged reluctance of sailors to 
enter the navy, and ascribe it entirely to prejudices which a 
little acquaintance with the enjoyments of strict discipline, 
gunnery practice, and a life of which a considerable portion 
is spent aloft, is almost certain to dispel. There are, on the 
other hand, some awkward facts which suggest a less favour- 
able view of the subject. At the close of the Russian war a 
very large number of continuous service men gladly accepted 
the offer of a discharge, after all the experience they had had 
of the advantages of the QueEn’s service. A still more 
remarkable proof of the existence of some dislike to the 
navy—based on stronger grounds than mere ignorance—is 
afforded by a return lately made on a motion of Sir Cuaries 
Napien’s. From this document it appears that in the four 
years ending with 1857, upwards of 13,000 men and boys de- 
serted from the Royal Navy. The net amount of wages which 
they forfeited was nearly 26,000/, In other words, about 
one-tenth of the whole force of seamen desert annually, 
notwithstanding that they lose on an average 2/. a-head by 
this irregular mode of getting their discharge. We believe 
that this proportion is almost, if not quite, as high as that 
which prevailed during the war with France, when our ships 
were, for the most part, manned by the aid of the press- 


he the face of these facts it is difficult to believe that the 
service is as popular as the Commissioners would have us 
believe; and though the evidence of many of the witnesses 
whom they examined bears out the statements of the Report, 
there is abundant testimony also in favour of the opposite 
opinion. The contradictions indeed are such as to suggest 
considerable doubts whether any one is competent to speak 
with confidence as to what Jack’s views on the matter really 
are. Possibly there may be great differences between diffe- 
rent ports, but discrepancies are not wanting between wit- 
nesses whose experience is derived from, the very same 
localities. Captain Harp, for instance, is in command of a 
Coast-guard division extending from Blyth to the Tees, near 
Hartlepool. Having been on that station for more than five 
years, he very reasonably considers himself to be intimately 
acquainted with the habits andcharacters of theseamen of those 
parts; and he reports that “there is such a thorough dislike as 
“ amounts toa detestation of the navy.” He saw a great deal 
when the Coast Volunteers were being raised, and states that 
the idea of recruiting from the eoasting sailors was found 
impracticable from the strong disposition of the men to have 
nothing to do with a man-of-war. Mr. Lampton, the ship- 
ping-master of Sunderland, ought to be an equally good 
authority, and he confirms the statement that the men, when 
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. solicited to join the navy, showed their animosity towards 
. the service as soon as it was named. But there is another 
witness, Mr. Greennow, the shipping-master of North 
Shields, and he asserts quite positively that the prejudice 
spoken of by Captain Hzarp does not exist, and that the 
only feeling to be combated is a certain fanciful dislike to 
navy officers. 

When men who have enjoyed equal opportunities arrive 
at such opposite conclusions, it is difficult to place much re- 
liance on the opinions of any of them. The causes of the 
real or supposed dislike to the navy are involved in even 
greater obscurity than the fact itself. Many of those who 
have made a shot at an explanation, being unable to find 
a more satisfactory reason, jump to the conclusion that 
ignorance alone can account for so irrational a prejudice. 
But it is just possible that the difficulty of fathoming 
Jack’s sentiments may arise from the ignorance which, 
in a country like England, always prevails in the upper 
classes as to the real wants and desires of their inferiors. 
Sailors may have many grievances which they do not 
choose to discuss with captains in the navy, and it 
by no means follows that because their preference for the 
merchant service is unexplained, it must therefore arise from 
ignorant prejudice. But some more definite theories have 
been started on the subject. Captain CaarLewoop, who 
commands the Coast-guard ship at Harwich, thinks that a 
remnant of ancient prejudice, and a dislike to the restraint 
of a man-of-war, are at the root of the difficulty. Captain 
Hearp attributes the feeling to traditions handed down 
from fathers and grandfathers, that a man-of-war is a prison. 
Other witnesses dwell on the insufficiency of a pound of meat 
a day; while a few, among whom Sir Cartes Naprer is 
included, think that an increase of the pay of petty officers is 
the main thing wanted to render the service attractive. All 
this is very puzzling; and the official view of the matter 
throws little additional light upon it. Admiral Mrtyz gives 
us the reassuring information that men are always to be 
had in abundance for the purpose of filling up the vacancies 
in the peace establishment, and concludes that the scale of 
pay, and other attractions of the navy, are quite as high as 
they need be. At the same time he admits that the pay 
of able seamen is about 8/. a year below that given in 
the great mail steamers, except in the case of continu- 
ous service-men, who receive, in return for their under- 
taking to serve ten years, between 3/. and 4/. less than 
they would do if they shipped for a short cruise in the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental line. It is possible that the incidental 
advantages of the navy may, with a certain class of sailors, 
outweigh the attraction of extra pay ; but it can scarcely be 
doubted that the terms actually offered are such as to give 
the merchant service the pick of the market. That this is 
the real position of affairs is not only admitted by those who 
take the most sanguine view, but it is said to be an in- 
evitable inconvenience. Admiral MILNE puts the difficulty 
very clearly—*“ If the navy raise their wages, the shipowner 
“ would also raise his wages, and there would be a compe- 
“tition. The shipowner must have men at any price, and 
“ the extra expense would fall on the freight of the goods, 
“ and not on the owner.” 

This reasoning prevailed with the Commission, but it does 
not seem to be observed that it applies just as much to every 
other mode of attracting men into the QuEEn’s service as to 
the special inducement of additional pay. If the navy sud- 
denly requires an accession, say of 20,000 men, at a time when 
sailors are fully employed, there must ensue a competition 
between the Admiralty and the shipowners. Each side will 
offer certain inducements, and the highest bidder will gain the 
day. Either the vessels of the navy or of the merchant service 
must be undermanned, or manned with an undue proportion 
of landsmen. The shipowners will raise their wages to keep 
the 20,000 sailors whom the naval authorities are anxious to 
seduce, and they will do so equally, whether the temptation 
offered by the country be in the shape of higher pay, 
contingent pensions, or additional beef. But which party 
will gain the day? Admiral Mixx says the shipowner must 
have his men at any price, and infers that the navy must 

ive way and go without the reinforcement which it requires. 

e should rather be inclined to say that the navy must 
have the men at any price when the national safety requires 
it, and that the shipowner will be compelled either to content 
himself with smaller crews or else to make up his numbers 
with foreigners and landsmen. The difficulty of making a 
sudden transfer of a large proportion of the seafaring popula- 
-tion is no doubt sufficiently serious, -but it is no greater when 


the Government bid is in the shape of increased wages than it 
would be if any other temptation were offered. The question 
therefore seems to be whether it is cheaper to attract men by 
the offer of better pay, or by other advantages of a remote 
or incidental kind; and bearing in mind the proverbial 
temper of sailors, there can be little doubt that a pound will 
go further when offered in its metallic shape than if it were 
transformed into an equivalent chance of prospective comforts. 

In substance, however, the opinion of the Commission 
comes to this—that we cannot by any practicable means effect 
a very rapid increase in the muster-roll of the navy. The 
only alternative on this hypothesis is to maintain large 
contingent reserves. The Naval Coast Volunteers are a 
specimen of what may be done in this way. It is certain 
that men may be got to accept payment of a moderate 
retaining-fee ; but until the day of trial comes, it is impos- 
sible to say what proportion of the reserve could be collected 
at the rendezvous. The evidence of Captain CarnEeGig, who 
has had the largest number of the Volunteers under his 
command, does not encourage much reliance on the efficieney 
of this reserve; but it is possible that the scheme of the 
Commission, which is an application of the same principle 
on a much broader basis, might be more successful. It is 
satisfactory to find that Captain Brown, the Registrar- 
General of Seamen, and alinost all the local shipping- 
masters, speak confidently as to the fidelity with which the 
reserve-men would adhere to their engagements when put to 
the test. The project must be experimental, but the testi- 
mony in its favour is so decided as to entitle it toa fair trial, 
notwithstanding any doubts that may be felt as to its ulti- 
mate success. 


NAPOLEONIAN FINANCE, 


— from the interest which is naturally felt in the 
prosperity of so near a neighbour and so intimate an 
ally, there is a special attraction about every financial state- 
ment which emanates from the Government of the Emperor 
Napo.eon. There ought to be something to be learned by 
studying the principles of an administration which is con- 
ducted without regard to expense, and yet always produces 
accounts which show a satisfactory balance. The definitive 
settlement of the Budget of 1857 has just appeared, and 
notwithstanding the paternal exertions of the Government 
in repairing the losses caused by the inundations of that 
year, in supplying employment during times of scarcity, in 
carrying on the great work of the reconstruction of Paris, 
and in maintaining the army and navy on a war footing, the 
upshot of the whole is stated to be a surplus of 1,600,000, 

Frenchmen are always good at figures, and the Budget of 
1857 is an excellent specimen of the accountant’s art. It 
would be almost a pity to pick to pieces figures so ingeniously 
put together, were it not absolutely necessary to do so in 
order to get at the useful and interesting information how 
it is. that the French Emperor manages to spend without 
stint, and yet never to exceed his revenue. The official 
balance-sheet explains the whole mystery. There is one 
item of moderate amount—about 2,000,000/.—which has 
rather a puzzling appearance, inasmuch as it is entered on 
both sides of the account. The explanation of this phenomenon 
seems to be that there are certain resources, of variable 
amount, appropriated to particular departmental and special 
services. The balances of this separate fund are carried over 
from year to year, and are not applicable to the general pur- 
poses of the State. Thus the ubiquitous 2,000,000/, repre- 
sents on the one side sums received on this special account, 
and on the other the expenditure out of the same fund, 
together with the balance carried over to future years. In 
order, therefore, to get at the real position of the Wrench 
finances for the year 1857, we may put this particular 
item out of consideration. 

The estimates with which the year commenced amounted 
altogether to an expenditure, in round numbers, of 68,000,000/. 
The ways and means were calculated to produce about 
400,000/. more, and the final audit now shows, in place of 
this modest surplus, a substantial balance of 1,600,0004. 
This desirable result has not been attained by any close-fisted 
economy. It is true that 800,000/. has been saved by sup- 
pressing or reducing the expenditure under a number of 
heads which are not specified, and a further sum of 300,000/. 
has been economized on paper by the simple process of allow- 
ing payments to this extent to stand over till the following 
year. But against these favourable items there is an in- 


crease in the Finance department of 900,000/., a great part 
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of which was absorbed by military pensions and in the 
manipulation of the floating debt. Other miscellaneous 
items are stated to have exceeded the estimates by 750,000l. ; 
but the great increase in expenditure was, as might have been 
anticipated, in the naval and military services. The amount 
of this excess reached the formidable sum of 4,000,000l., be- 
sides a further item for extraordinary services of 950,000l., or 
thereabouts. The whole increase of expenditure beyond the 
original estimate, after deducting the savings before men- 
tioned, was no less than 5,800,0001., of which 5,500,000/. was 
actually paid away. This brings the total expenditure of 
the year (without including the special services for which 
2,000,000/, was derived from the resources appropriated to 
them) up to 73,800,000/. While the expenses of the State 
were thus growing, the increase of the revenue helped to 
reduce the adverse balance. The taxes which were estimated 
at 68,400,000/. actually realized 70,600,000/., so that the 
real deficit was reduced to 3,200,000/. The process by which 
this deficit has been converted into a large surplus is ex- 
tremely simple. The year 1857 was the first year of peace, 
and the enormous loans which had been raised for the pro- 
secution of the war were not only sufficient for that purpose, 
but left a clear balance of 4,500,000/. in the Emprror’s 
hands. The whole of this sum is added to the receipts of 
the year, leaving an available balance of 1,300,000/., which, 
with the 300,000/. of debts left unpaid, produces the apparent 
surplus of 1,600,000/. The simple fact, therefore, is that the 
Emperor outran his income by more than 3,000,000/., and 
filled up the void with the remains of a loan contracted 
for a very different purpose. 

We presume that this financial device belongs to the order 
of Napoleonian ideas ; but, excellent as the plan is, it does 
not admit of indefinite repetition. The resources derived 
from the old loan must have been long since exhausted. Only 
1,300,000/. remained to eke out the expenditure of 1858, 
and although this was reinforced by a transaction with the 
Bank of France which was really another loan in disguise, 
there can be little doubt that, when the results of the past 
year are submitted to examination, it will be found that 
the expenditure incurred upon warlike preparations has 
more than exhausted the resources applicable to the service of 
the year. If this should prove to be the case, there may be 
some probability in the rumour that France is about to 
become a candidate for fresh advances. The change which 
has recently come over the Emperor's policy becomes very 
intelligible on the hypothesis of an empty exchequer. He 
could scarcely have looked with much confidence to England 
to supply him with the means of commencing an aggressive 
war; and the undisguised reluctance of his own subjects to 
embark in hostilities would have made a repetition of the 
financial measures of 1855 and 1856 extremely hazardous. 
There was, in the beginning at least of the Russian 
war, a certain amount of enthusiasm among the French 
peasantry; and this, combined with the speculative spirit 
which has been so carefully fostered under the Imperial rule, 
sufficed to bring in ample subscriptions to the open loans. But 
in the present state of feeling, it is very probable that a similar 
invitation would meet with a much colder response; and the 
difficulty of raising, on moderate terms, funds for an Italian 
campaign might have proved as great within the limits of 
France itself as it undoubtedly would have been in the 
London market. In such a position, there was scarcely any 
choice left but to withdraw from the contest which had been 
so rashly provoked ; and the true meaning of the assent to a 
European Congress may be, that his Imperial Masesty had 
forgotten to count the cost before indulging in dreams of 
aggression on behalf of the Nationalities. 

It will be very satisfactory if this should prove to be the true 
explanation of the Empgzror’s prudent retreat ; for if money 
was wanting to prosecute a war, it will scarcely be forthcoming 
to keep the military forces of the Empire on their present 
footing. Without an extensive disarmament on the part of 
France, the uneasiness which has pervaded the whole of 
Europe will not soon be appeased. An attitude of armed 
watchfulness on the part of first-rate Powers is certain to end, 
sooner or later, in hostilities; for the burden of excessive 
armaments and the suspense of such a state of peace as that of 
the last three months are so intolerable that open hostilities 
would almost be felt asa relief. No good fruit can come of Con- 
gresses or diplomacy in any shape while Europe is bristling 
with bayonets, and our confidence in the restoration of tran- 
quillity derives much strength from the belief that the 
Emperor Napoteon has not the means to support, for any 
lengthened period, the forces which he has collected as a 


menace to Europe. A recent announcement from Paris thatthe 
hundred regiments of the line are each to receive an additional 
battalion does not look much like a reduction in the strength 
of the army; but the contemplated change appears to 
be confined to a new sub-division of unwieldy regiments, and 
not to involve any addition to the number of men under 
arms. As yet no hint has been given that the meeting of 
the Congress is to be the signal of a general disarmament. 
But the known financial difficulties of Austria and Sardinia, 
and the still greater embarrassment which the continuance 
of a war policy threatens to bring upon France, afford better 
grounds for hope than any assurances which could be given 
in the veracious columns of the Moniteur. The policy which 
the Emperor has thought fit to pursue on the Italian ques- 
tion has already gone far to destroy the prestige of his 
Government. If it should end in an exposure of his financial 
weakness, Europe wili have no reason to regret the escapade 
of the first of January. 


UNANIMITY OF JURIES. 


HE House of Lords has seldom shown a sounder discretion 
than that which it exercised in throwing out Lord Camp- 
bell’s Bill for taking away the necessity for a unanimous verdict 
from juries in civil cases. It is remarkable that all the speakers 
who had had much experience of juries—with the single excep- 
tion of Lord Campbell—were of one way of thinking. Lord 
Kingsdown’s name is a very great one, but his experience is con- 
fined almost exclusively to Courts of Equity and to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Lord Granville is a layman. 
Lord Cranworth, though formerly an eminent Common-law judge, 
practised as a barrister in the Court of Chancery, and Lord 
Campbell admitted that the judges were opposed to him—Mr. 
Justice Erle, who was the only exception (a most important one 
no doubt), having been a very recent convert, and having, ac- 
cording to Lord Campbell’s statement, been converted by the ex- 
rience of no more than two cases. It is important to notice, 
in reference to the question of authority, that no body of men 
have done so much towards reforming their own profession for 
many years past as lawyers. The Tory school of Lord Eldon and 
ee | Ellenborough has died out and left no successors, and even 
if it were otherwise we do not know that the profession can have 
any indirect motives whatever in reference to such a question as 
this. If the promotion of litigation were the sole object of lawyers, 
the maintenance or abolition of the existing rule would be matter 
of complete indifference to them. 

It is singular that, notwithstanding the importance which was 
(very justly) attached throughout the debate to the antiquity of 
the existing arrangement, no one should have entered upon the 

uestion of its origin. All that was said on this subject was, that 
the rule was about sco years old, and had once been doubted. 
It is not, however, difficult to form avery plausible conjecture as 
to the natiire of the original provision; and if the conjecture is 
a true one, it certainly furnishes a powerful argument against the 
change proposed. It is a well ascertained fact that the ancient 
juries were bodies which combined the functions of judges with 
those of witnesses. They were summoned from the neighbour- 
hood (vicinetum—visne—venue) in which the subject to be deter- 
mined arose, and gave: their verdict from their own personal 
knowledge. They were originally summoned, not merely to 
transact judicial business, but in order to supply information to 
the Royal officers on every branch of the executive Government 
of the country. It was through juries that almost every part of 
the Royal rights, especially in matters relating either to property 
or revenue, was ascertained. These juries were called inquests, 
and the coroner’s inquest, by which inquiry is still made into 
the circumstances attending an unexpected death, is a familiar 
instance of their character which subsists to the present day. 
From being mere channels of information, through which the 
King learnt matters which it was desirable for him to know, 
whether connected or not with the administration of justice, juries 
came by _— to be (as they are at present) the ultimate 
judges of all matters of fact which may come in question on 
such occasions. And if, as Lord Campbell says, there was ori- 
ginally no absolute rule requiring that they should be unanimous, 
the establishment of such a rule may very probably mark the 
point at which their judicial character was finally and completely 
established—a conjecture which acquires some degree of proba- 
bility from the circumstance that unanimity is not at present re- 

uired from juries when they do not act in a judicial capacity. 
The coroner’s jury, the grand jury of a county or hide, or a 
jury on an inquest of office, all of which are rather channels of 
information than judicial bodies—or, to use technical words, 
present and do not make deliverance—may return a ver- 
dict through a majority. It would appear, therefore, that 
the discharge of judicial functions by juries and their una- 
nimity, are connected together not by accident but by design, 
and that the reason why unanimity was not uired from 
them originally, and was required afterwards, is that at first 
they were witnesses, whereas in course of time they came to be 


judges. 
Though this conjecture, if true, would show that the practice 
rests not on caprice but on principle, it would of course leave 
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open the question as to the soundness of the principle; but this 
— to us to rest upon grounds of the most unquestionable 
solidity. We have become so familiar with the practice of trial 
by jury that we are perhaps a little too much inclined to look 
upon it as an institution which stands in need of no justification, 
and rests upon grounds of such broad obvious expediency that 
they cannot be misapprehended. The fact that we do so is a 

proof of the facility with which custom makes 
strange things look natural, for surely hardly any institution can 
be imagined which at first sight is stranger than a jury. Twelve 
untrained commonplace men are taken at random and set to act 
as judges of a man’s property, his reputation, his liberty, or even 
his life, and when they have discharged this tremendous func- 
tion, they return to their common occupations, and very pos- 
sibly never exercise the judicial office again as long as they live. 
What is it that gives the verdicts of such bodies as these the 
weight which in point of fact they have? We answer, with confi- 
dence, it is their unanimity. Ifa particular state of facts is so far 
proved that twelveaveragemen will concur in stating uponoath their 
conviction of it, there is a very high probability that it really is as 
it is alleged to be; but if, after a discussion of six hours, nine ordi- 
nary men are of one way of thinking and three ordinary men of 
the other, the probability is that the allegation is extremely 
doubtful. If the nine are right, and obviously right, why are not 
the three convinced, and that after six hours’ consultation? We 
are not to assume corruption, obstinacy, prejudice, or stupidity 
in the minority more than in the majority. To despise and dis- 
courage those who think for themselves, and to induce people to 
follow each other’s views in preference to forming opinions of 
their own, is a vice quite common enough as it is. e do not 
view its development in our representative system with favour- 
able eyes, but it would be most disastrous to introduce it into 
our judicial system also. 

There was a sham reasonableness in part of the proposal in 
question which was extremely characteristic. The verdict of 
nine against three was to be taken, but not till six hours 
after the jury had retired. Now, if we presume fairness and 
ordinary intelligence, the length of the discussion would show 
that great difficulties were involved in it. If twelve men cannot 
agree upon a matter of fact between ten a.m. and four P.M., 
though they discuss nothing else all the time, and though their 
discussion is limited to a narrow range of facts, we have as 
strong evidence as the nature of the case will allow that the 
question before them is very doubtful; and we all know that, in 
fact, such doubts generally arise — questions of importance. 
It does certainly seem a wonderful proposal to diminish the 
value of the verdict in proportion to the increased difficulty and 
importance of the issue. If the matter is pretty clear (the law 
would say in effect), it shall only be decided by the unanimous 
voice of twelve men; but if it is very doubtful, then nine shall 
decide it. The six-hour proposal would be exactly paralleled 
by a provision that in capital cases a majority might convict a 
prisoner, but that in crimes only involving imprisonment unani- 
mity should still be required. 

It is plain enough that, when the state of things contemplated 
by the proposed alteration arises, the —. that the ma- 
jority are right is by no means expressed by the numerical rela- 
tion of its numbers to that of the minority. If there are nine 
ayes to three noes, it is far from being three to one that the 
ayes are right. What would be proved, on the supposition that 
all the jurors are of equal intelligence, would be that there were 
two tenable views of the matter—tenable after mature and careful 
deliberation, and that one of them was for some reason more 
’ readily accepted than the other. We know, however, that in fact 
no twelve men are equally intelligent, and that when there are 
two possible views of a subject, reflection is only one of the 
causes, and that it is by no means the most influential cause, in 
determining which of the two is the right one. Popular feeling 
usually decides the choice on such occasions, and it is quite as 
likely—we should say more likely—that a minority which re- 
tained its conviction after six hours’ deliberation was right than 
that the majority was so. This, however, is by no means the only 
objection to the proposed alteration. It is a compromise between 
two plans, one of which has given perfect satisfaction for five 
centuries, whilst the other, in its extreme shape, is advocated 
by no one. The real alternative of unanimity is the verdict 
of a bare majority. A verdict given by nine to three goes upon 
no principle at all. It is a mere proposal for a modified una- 
nimity ; and why the unanimity of nine should be better than 
that of twelve, we cannot understand. The really consistent 
proposal would be to let seven return a verdict at once; and this 
would simply destroy the essence of the whole institution, for it 
would substitute a crude impression, modified by no reflection, 
for a verdict given after consideration and discussion. ‘That the 
latter is the result to be wished for is shown, not only by uni- 
versal consent, but by the principle of the proposed alteration. 
It is totally impossible to assign anything like a reason why the 
amount of discussion involved in a delay of six hours should be 
desirable, whilst that which is produced by requiring unanimity 
should not. 

The grievances alleged as grounds for the proposed alteration 
are absurdly minute, ae waa be entirely removed if the jury 
were allowed moderate refreshment and accommodation. An 
obstinate man, it is said, may, by dint of bodily strength, compel 
eleven weak men to come over to his view. Those who would so 


come over must be so weak in principle, as well as in body, that 
they would probably be weak in judgment also, and would 
thus be altogether in the wrong; but in point of fact, as the 
united experience of almost all the law lords proved, this never 
happens. Eleven people are not so easily persuaded to perjure 
themselves to please one. 

It is also said that verdicts are frequently a compromise, and 
that many jurors consent to ein a result of which they do 
not approve, because they find the others are against them. 
How this evil would be removed by requiring unanimity from 
nine instead of twelve does not appear, but the objection is quite 
idle. What really happens, as Lord Lyndhurst properly ob- 
served, is that the jurors debate the matter. One remem 
one thing, one another, and on comparing notes, they agree to a 
verdict. Surely if a man finds that his view of the case entirely 

jffers from that of eleven other people who have had precisel 
the same ground for forming an opinion, he is not only justifi 
in reconsidering his views, but peremptorily called upon to do so, 
for there could hardly be stronger evidence that they need recon- 
sideration. 

The only real grievance is that sometimes juries cannot » 
and that the parties are thereby put to great expense and delay ; 
but what is the alternative suggested by the alteration? Prac- 
tically, that in doubtful cases they should toss up, for a verdict 
by nine against three is little more than that. Such cases are the 
proper cases for compromise; but the contending parties can 
compromise for themselves without a court of law to help them. 
All that can be wished for in the administration of justice is that 
the result should adequately represent the facts of the case. The 
object is not to arrive at some decision, right or wrong, but to 
arrive at a right decision ; and if it is impossible to say which of 
two sides is right, why should not the Court say so? It is no 
doubt a great misfortune for the parties; but it is not an evil of 
the law’s making. It would only be aggravated if, as soon as a 
case appeared to be doubtful, the Court were to take the risk 
of doing a positive injustice. 

We may set against these imaginary grievances the solid 
advantage of the value of a verdict given unanimously, and of 
the great security which it affords for the discussion of the case. 
These matters are of enormous importance, for we must remem- 
ber that in civil courts it is not mere questions of money that are 
determined. Character comes into question quite as often, and 
a verdict for the plaintiff or defendant will frequently blast a 
man’s prospects as effectually as a criminal conviction. If it is 
agreed on all hands that liberty or life shall only be affected by 
a unanimous verdict, why is character to be exposed to destruc- 
tion by a divided one ? 


EDUCATION FOR PEDLINGTON. 


ATHERS who want to send their sons to school are often 
sadly at a loss whom to entrust with the weighty business of 
education. If they are rich and also busy, they solve the diffi- 
culty by selecting one of the most ancient and famous grammar- 
schools. If, having done this, they pay the bills ungrudgingly 
and steadily close their ears against impertinent innovators in 
education, their consciences will probably remain undisturbed ; 
and we believe that in the great majority of cases it will turn out 
that they have done well, and perhaps as well as possible, for 
their children. But those parents whose means are less ample 
find this problem not so easy to be disposedof. They are obliged 
to content themselves with establishments which, whatever be 
their real merits, can show a much smaller amount of testimony 
in their favour ; and thus the unhappy father finds himself com- 
— to form an opinion of his own  o- a question of which he 
eels that he is a very unfit judge. He is in the same deplorable 
position as a well-meaning member of the House of Commons 
whose capacity for the study of political science is but limited, 
and who in happier times could have steadily voted with his 
party, but has now fallen upon evil days in which there is 
no guide for him but his own judgment. It used to be considered 
that, among schoolmasters, a first-class graduate of one of the 
Universities was certainly preferable to a second-class, and a 
second-class again preferable to a third. If we could lay down 
as a solid principle that the manufacturing, or trying to manu- 
facture, out of boys first-class men, or failing that, second-class 
men is education—if we could put aside the boys out of whom 
neither first nor second-class men result as easily as Brummell 
did the handkerchiefs which proved incapable of becoming satis- 
factory ties—if “our failures” could be complacently sent down *‘ 
stairs to be washed up by the laundress and made ready for another 
trial—the anxieties of parents and guardians might be greatly 
mitigated. But unhappily the — of making a boy into a 
man can only be tried once. It is at the best very doubtful 
whether any particular boy will attain to either first or second- 
class rank ; and it is at least an open question whether all boys 
capable of attaining these distinctions should be encouraged to 
aspire to them, while those who are incapable would do well to 
turn their thoughts to something else. ides, there are now 
ee who will contend that the distinguished graduate can onl 
poaly qualified: to teach that in which he has himse 
excelled, and that the rising generation ought to learn very 
different things, and therefore ought to sent to quite 
other teachers. Then there are admirers of moral suasion 


and of muscular Christianity; and there are also many 
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mothers and some fathers who think that a very little Latin and 
Greek, and plenty of pure air and good meat and poaing. are 
the true essentials of education. The holders of this latter 
opinion may at least claim for it that only money is wanted to 
give it practical effect; whereas the thoroughgoing enemies of 
the Grammar and the Gradus cannot easily satisfy tlemselves, 
and still less other people, with any proposed substitute. It 
must be owned, too, that a mother’s favourite test of the goodness 
of a school is extremely simple in its application. If it is easy 
to win the ladies’ verdict, it is also easy to lose it, and then down 
goes the school. A head-master might more safely leave the 
verses and themes of his sixth form uncorrected for a month 
than neglect for a day to answer their mothers’ letters. No 
skill of the Prineipal in Greek or Latin composition will serve 
him better than the art of — and facile letter-writing in his 
own language. If he can thus please mamma, it may be hoped 
that papa will lock within his own breast the educational heresies 
which torment him. On the whole, perhaps, if the head-master 
of a publie school took a first class, and if the table in his house 
is abundant, and the dormitories are well-ventilated, we had 
better, if we can afford it, send our sons there, and not keep 
open in our minds general questions of education, to the disturb- 
ance of our professional studies or commercial calculations, which 
are so mucli more likely to yield some tangible result. 


But to the vast number of persons who cannot afford to send 
their sons from home, or to pay highly for their education, the 
problems at which we have hinted would be much more 
vexatious if it were not that they are forbidden to arise at all. 
Those who have not money need not trouble themselves to 
consider how, if they had it, it might be best spent. Prac- 
tically, they must buy their children’s education of the nearest 

dagogue, just as they buy tea and sugar of the nearest grocer. 

eople who have leisure for such pursuits may, if they like, in- 
oe into the genuineness of the articles thus supplied, and will 
thus get upon the road to some very surprising facts. But the 
actual customers can give little heed to such investigations. If 
a man wants to go quietly about his day’s business it is as well 
for him, at breakfast time, to abstain from examining the tea- 
leaves. The tavern-keeper considered that if the liquor he sold 
were black, and made people drunk, it answered all the essential 
conditions of port wine. “Bo the baker age say that his loaves 
are white and they fill the stomach, and if this argument be not 
quite conclusive, there is the irrefragable fact that he occupies 
the corner house in the street in which we live, and that other 
bakers are further distant, and besides sell a composition of about 
equal merit. Therefore we are forced, all of us, after more or 
less contention against the decrees of Fate, to eat our appointed 
quantity of dirt quietly, and almost the only condition that we 
make is that it shall be called, in the most einphatic type, ‘‘ pure 
home-made bread.” And in the same way we must make up our 
minds to send our children to the schoolmaster who has gained 


s¢ssion of the district. If he is rensonably prudent, the in- | 


1abitants can no more dislodge him from his vantage ground 
than they can the neighbouring publican who holds his premises 
under a brewer's lease. They submit, as they know the 
must, to drink adulterated beer, and the only regard whic 
custom exacts to their tastes and fancies is, that the mixture 
shall be called “ entire.” We are, no doubt, further entitled to 
etpect that the publican choose some device, and display either 
a finely-painted sign-board, or at least a glittering inscription ; 
and in like manner the school-house ought to be not simply 
a number in a street, but it should have a distinctive title, and 
should issue a magnificent prospectus. And, besides, it must be 
not merely a “school,” but at least a “classical and mathe- 
matical school,” Who would think of buying mere “ale?” The 
very cabmen require that it should be either “ fine” or “ spark- 
ling.” Nobody, except in Dr. Franklin’s story, ever suggested 
that a hatter should barely announce that he sold hats. ‘The 
wants of the middle classes of the surrounding districts of the 
metropolis "—we quote from an actual prospectus—would be 
very imperfectly satisfied by a simple school. The thing for 
their money is obviously a school which “supplies a sound, 
liberal, and religious education” adapted to their wants. Such 
a prospectus as this speaks in the language which habit teaches 
us to expect. ‘ Established to supply the public with the cele- 
brated Alton ales,” is an announcement with which we are all 
familiar. We like the philanthropic, and, as it were, propa- 
gandist tone of it. We like the suggestion, although we know 
it’ to be all humbug, that making a profit by retailing beer is a 
secondary object with the while his first is a regard 
for the national health, and a desire that the life-giving qualities 
of the bevetage he sells should be more widely known among 
toiling men. 

The days when Pedlington could be content with a simple 
school and a single master are gone by. It is now thought more 
proper to describe the person who owns the speculation as the 

tincipal. And of course there will be lecturers and examiners. 

¢ cannot cost much to purchase the right of adding a man’s 
name to a prospectus. e sometimes wonder whether a pub- 
lican’s cellar contains as many different qualities of beer as there 
are taps upon his bar-counter. It is _. as strange to see “a 
sound practical education” made capable of percolating through 
the mouths of so many lecturers and examiners. The fact that 


a rery few senior boys, who are regarded by all the rest of the 
school as prodigies, learn a very little Euclid and Algebra, 


probably furnishes the foundation for the statement that there 
are lectures in ‘mathematics and natural philosophy.” The 
lectures in “chemistry and physical science” we suspect 
are in chemistry alone, and that of a very elementary kind; 
and this suspicion is confirmed by a statement of the pro- 
spectus that “eminent practical chemists” assist the lecturer. 
If “ physical science” be anything, is it, we might ask, anything 
diferent from “natural philosophy ?” The distinction between 
* classics” and “classical literature” is perhaps more intelligible, 
at least to students who have been used to look forward to ex- 
aminations dealing with “ construe” and “cram” as separate 
departments of human knowledge. The lecturers and ex- 
aminers under this head of classics are described as of “ Christ 
Church, Oxford,” and “of the British Museum” respectively. 
Paterfamilias of Pedlington will no doubt feel that a man who 
is employed all day in handling books must necessarily be 
a scholar, just as many booksellers suppose themselves to 
be, in virtue of their calling, critics. It is gratifying to 
observe that a gentleman who writes himself “ of Christ 
Church, Oxford,” is accepted by the Pedlingtonians as their 
highest authority in classics, while revelations of mathematical 
truth are received with equal confidence from another gentleman 
‘of the University of Cambridge,” but of no particular rank or 
college. If, as appears probable, these gentlemen have not yet 
attained the bachelor’s degree, we should think that their duties 
as lecturers and examiners at Pedlington would not interfere 
much with keeping terms at their respective Universities. The 
refinements of class-lists and triposes, and even of B.A. and 
M.A., are little appreciated at Pedlington. Still, even there, 
it seems that a Classical and Mathematical School must, in order 
to command public confidence, profess to look to Oxford and 
Cambridge for its highest teaching. We like to be told that 
our wine-merchant imports directly from Spain and Portugal, 
although we believe all the time that he manufactures upon 
his own premises. 

Whether such a school as this be or be not “adapted to the 
wants of the middle classes,” it is fully certain that the lower 
portion of those classes have, in general, no choice but to 
accept what is thus provided for them. Their sons must not 
only be “ qualified,” as the prospectus has it, “ for mercantile 
and manufacturing pursuits” by the only available machinery, 
but they must be trained up, or at Jeast will grow up, in these 
schools to become citizens and to influence by their votes their 
country’s destinies. They will be among the men who, by 
our present constitution, hold political power, and whose con- 
tinued holding of it is thought by many prudent statesmen to 
be safer than any other practicable arrangement. Surely, among 
many strange things to be seen in England, one of the strangest 
is that all these schools, possessing as they do such vast influence, 
should be left unrecognised, uncontrolled, unaided by any public 
authority, to make or mar, as chance wiils it, the youthful minds 
entrusted to them. The heads of such establishments are often 
very deserving men, who would strive to obtain, and be delighted 
to possess, a recognition by competent authority of their qualifica- 
tions for conducting middle-class schools. Pedlington insists 
that any man who pretends to teach her sons should put at least 
one collection of initial letters after his name; but even Ped- 
lington would not be less content if these letters certified some 
solid, useful fact. Adulterators of food seem to be protected by 
the general consent of tradesmen, but impostors in education 
would be gladly disowned by capable and conscientious teachers. 


DOD’S MARTYRS. 


A PECULIAR /fagon de parler is rapidly gaining ground among 
our legislators. They seem to ignore the bare existence of a 
thing so coarse and antiquated as English party spirit. Nothin 
goes down with a British House of Commons that is not labelle 
“ Duty,” and a good deal of exceedingly suspicious-looking stuff 
finds its way under that title down their throats. In ordinary 
life, people have grave difficulty in discriminating between the 
various motives—the selfish and the unselfish—which, they are 
conscious, influence theiraction. It is not so easy to dissect one’s 
own conduct and to deliver a clinical lecture upon its component 
parts. And so we touch but lightly on the subject of our inner 
selves, and refuse to carry the analysis beyond a certain point. 
But these delicate shades of nicety present no obstacle at all to 
our more metaphysical statesmen. Whey can read at a glance 
anxiety for the Republic's weal where our grosser vision fails 
us, and can trace in every move a latent solicitude for England’s 
honour. If Lord Derby resigns to-day, and the Queen sends 
for Lord John to-morrow, the first thing we shall hear will be 
that he has not felt equal to the serious responsibility of declining 
office. Politicians do not now-a-days say that a spade is a spade, 
but that a spade has not found it consistent with its duty not to 
be a spade. 

On any political crisis we all know the shape the conflict takes. 
For some time past the Opposition have been playing the game 
of “ Distinguished Moderation.” This consists in asking ex- 
tremely sceptical questions at extremely inconvenient moments— 
in making damaging speeches—in calling attention to awkward 
appointments—above all, in never concerting a systematic attack 
unless it is he, sure to be successful. At length the day ap- 
proaches. Her Majesty’s Ministers (of course undera profound 
sense of duty) commit themselves to a decided faux pas. 
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come the hostile forces, each man blowing his own trumpet. 
The occupants of the Treasury bench meet them with hymns of 

raise, composed expressly in their own honour. Their adherents 

orm moral squares to repel immoral cavalry. The fight waxes 
hot and fierce. Should the enemy be worsted in the mélée, he 
retreats to his tents, still to the sound of trumpets, and consoles 
himself with the contemplation of his disinterested integrity. 
If Government is beaten, its troops cross over to the opposite 
position, and prepare in their turn to play the same old part of 
Distinguished Moderation.” 

Now the honour of our statesmen stands as high as that of any 
body of gentlemen in the world. It is not in reality shaken by 
the fact that rivalry is nowhere to be seen in greater force than 
in the House of Commons. ‘The laudable ambition of a public 
life, so far from being inconsistent with, is perhaps even a 
stimulant of honourable pride. But it is a satisfaction to learn 
from their own lips that, innocent as a generous party spirit 
might be deemed, our great politicians are exempt from the 
suspicion thereof. One of the most amusing features in the 
late debate was the storm which fell on the _Solicitor- 
General’s devoted head for daring to assert that Lord John 
Russell’s Resolution was a bid for place. Even the facetious 
representative of Dover, whose feelings we all know are tolerably 
stoical, was shocked at the insinuation. ‘How dared” the 
learned gentleman “ impute personal motives” to any one within 
these walls? Are they not all honourable men, as well as 
honourable members? Again and again throughout the dis- 
cussion the topic was renewed, whenever a cheer was to be raised, 
or a sentence pointed. And at each allusion to the virtue of its 
chiefs, the House fell straightway into rapt admiration of the 
theme, and the 634 members lifted up their voices in unison, and 
cried Amen! 

_The truth is, that he who enters St. Stephens leaves behind 
him the loud roar of the world, and passes into a purer atmo- 
sphere of abstract patriotism. Earthly ties have no hold at all 
upon that bright band that frame their country’s laws. Sainted 
and superior beings, there they sit, night after night, with no 
object but the nation’s welfare, no recompence but the nation’s 
love. From the protomartyr for Lambeth upwards, de- 
votion within that assembly is no distinction. No evening 
passes but we have some daring deed of self-denial. Not to 
mention the two holocausts which the Ministerial ranks have 
lately contributed, how can we look without emotion on the 
many sacrifices of the last few days? Even Mr. Beaumont and 
Lord Elcho have made a Jonah of Lord Palmerston. As for the 
honourable gentleman who sits for Stroud, he is so accustomed 
to be disinterested at the expense of his party, that by this time 
it must cost Lim but little effort. Indeed, the Commons are 

rowing almost ethereal. More “spiritual creatures” than we 

ave any conception of “ walk the earth, both when we sleep and 
when we wake.” Such is the blaze of virtue from all sides, that 
we scarcely know which way to turn. Ministers have fixed their 
eyes on heaven, and only come down again to earth at meal- 
times and for the debate. As for the Opposition, wings are 
growing under the waistcoats of its staunchest members. Mr. 

ernal Osborne prays daily to be preserved from the snares and 
temptations of office, and Lord Palmerston’s well-known un- 
worldly spirit is working such havoc in his constitution that we 
can heel expect him to live through Lent. In fine, Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion is but a carnal name for Dod’s Book 
of Martyrs. 

Sir Hugh Cairns committed a serious blunder in supposing 
that “ party pa was a term to be found in any Parliamentary 
dictionary. He had the audacity to sce spots in the sun. Con- 
sidering how remarkably free from one-sidedness his own speeches 
have lately been, his error is most wonderful. But it becomes 
simply ludicrous when we reflect that it is the polished mirror 
of Lord John’s mind in which he thinks he has found a flaw. Who 
after this is safe, if the Solicitor-General takes to throwing stones 
all round him at those he fancies he observes breaking a com- 
mandment? So the unhappy candidate for future legal eminence 
was buffeted by Mr. Osborne, kicked by Lord Palmerston, and 
(bitterest blow of all!) finally ordered to apologize by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Let us leave him to his remorse, and trust that the 
ecclesiastical discipline of this penitential season may restore 
him to that purity of mind and unsuspiciousness of heart which 
characterize his brother senators. 

Warned by his fate, we subscribe to all that the most super- 
stitious reverence can require. If all the ghosts of Cabinets 
overthrown by Lord John’s stalwart arm were to appear one 
after the other, they should not compel us to believe him other 
than immaculate. From the irregularity of his late move, and 
the obvious results which must follow from its success, a dispas- 
sionate observer might perhaps have concluded that the noble 
Lord was playing for power. That is precisely the point in 
which a dispassionate observer would be wrong. Lord John has 
no wish for power—not in the least. During this last year, 
while the “great principle” of government by minority has been 
“upon its trial,” how calm, how considerate has been his policy, 
as well as that of his illustrious rival the member for Tiverton! 
“Unexampled forbearance” is the expression that the latter 
uses to denote it; but the term, we all feel, is not strong enough. 
Nothing but the exemption which it is understood the noble 
Viscount enjoys from the hereditary infirmities of Adam's 
race can have kept him up to the mark, though the continual 


society of editors of religious rs may have done a good 
As for Lord John his Resolution with 
deep pain, and his followers all vote for it with regret. What 
may be the consequences he does not seek to inquire. After all, 
the only feeling with which a patriotic mind can contemplate 
accession to oflice is that of Christian resignation. Should Provi- 
dence see fit to confer the first seat in a Ministry upon him, 
he will bow to its decision, as he would have acquiesced in his 
younger days, had destiny entrusted him with the command 
of the Channel Fleet. Meanwhile, he stands a monument of 
patient patriotism. The skies are dropping golden oppor- 
tunities on every side of him. Windfalls may shower upon his 
head; he does not once look up. Perhaps he may be el 
suaded to open his mouth, but nothing on earth shall induce him 
not to shut his eyes. It is consoling, as the result of generaliza- 
tion, to remark that such devoted magnanimity does not often f° 
unrewarded. We are reassured of the moral government of the 
world when we notice that distinctions continually fall to the lot 
of those who seek them so little and deserve them so much. 

To pass from jest to earnest, we have had almost enough of 
this talk about duty. Perpetual protestations of disinterested- 
ness are quite unnecessary, and become at last (shall we confess 
it?) a little tedious. England has confidence to the full in the 
members of her House of Commons. The greatest proof of it 
she can give is that she sends them to represent her there. She 
does not seek to scrutinize too deeply the hidden impulses of 
each heart, knowing that man is fallible—that the best actions 
are but curious compounds—and that Parliament is not #pso 
facto exempted from all the weaknesses that affect mankind. 
She finds herself none the worse served for the conflict of 
interests and ambition in political life. If anything would be 
likely to provoke her suspicion, if not her contempt, it is the 

rowing fashion of disclaiming all but the purest motives. Let 
1onourable gentlemen at St. Stephen’s make themselves quite 
easy. Their country is not prepared to think them either much 
better or much worse than the rest of her sons. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO BEECHER. 


HE one great desideratum in all human policy is to know 
what will be the result of our choice. This is, of course, the 
baldest truism; but the work of political and moral philosophy 
is to foretell the future of nations and individuals by reading the 
actual phenomena of the present. As to individuals, it is almost 
impossible for any man to foresee his own certain future in his 
neighbour’s present ; and the nearer, therefore, we can get to the 
recognition of our own double, the more valuable is he as a study 
to ourselves. And this is the value of the United States to Eng- 
land. There, as ina prophetic mirror, we can see the England and 
English of the future. America is fond of representing itself 
as England full-grown ; and in a sense it is. There we see what 
are tendencies among ourselves ripened into national -cha- 
racteristics. Our eccentricities are fixed and developed into 
national manners—our foibles and accidents become normal. 
We doubt whether America represents our character in its 
present expansion; but it certainly does show what the excep- 
tions of our system may be, if they are seized upon as our 
essentials. It is for this reason that statesmen are so keenly 
alive to the actual working of the American constitution, because 
unquestionably there is a large, some think a growing, tendenc 
to Americanize our political institutions. The ballot and pai 
representatives may be doubtful theoretically; but there is 
happily America to show us these things at work. Just as 
sagacious people judge of successes and chances of success by 
su mitting them toa foolometer, so the real use of the American 
Republic is to help us to read our own future. 
specially is this the case in religious matters. Here in Eng. 
land we used to have an Established Church, and we have it 
still in nama; but every year's legislation is tending to Ameri- 
canize the English religion. Voluntaryism may have a g 
deal to say for itself. It may be theoretically right, as con- 
nected with the logical completeness of the Toleration Act, to 
et rid of Church-rates and the national provision for religion. 
Religion, we may be told, is so precious a thing that men are 
best taught to value it by making them feel the value of it; if 
people value religion, they will pay for it; and if they do 
not value it, they will not be taught to value it 
having it presented to them gratis. The answer to this usually 
is, that under this view of things the poor man would get no re-* 
ligion at all. Either view appears to us in England a pretty 
subject for theory ; but we cannot enter into it, because it is not 
a matter of experience. We know no more from our own know- 
ledge what would come of it, were there nothing but Volun- 
taryism, than we know about the creed of the inhabitants of 
Jupiter. But in the United States they have got the thing which 
we are theorizing about. A paragraph has just appeared in the 
newspapers, stating the results of the auction of pews in “ the 
church of that popular preacher, the Rev. Hen ard Beecher, 
pastor of the Plymouth Church, New York.” The auction was, it 
seems, conducted much as Barnum put up the places at Jenny 
Lind’s concert. This is the fact; and to some extent the same 
sort of thing is at work at London proprietary chapels and in the 
churches of our — popular preachers at Liverpool and else. 
where. This is the pew system in its highest culmination ; and 
as Sir George Grey and others have recommended this as a 
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system to be introduced into every church in England, it is 
worth looking at the system in its perfection—more especially as 
Mr. Henry Beecher Stowe is at the trouble, “ in answer to a re- 
monstrance,” of defending it, not without ingenuity and com- 
pleteness. He says :— 

A church, when it deals with material things, is subject to just the same 
commercial law as any other body. Buying and selling in a church are just 
the same as in a store. Both should be honest and equitable, and, if they 
are, it is all sham to talk of the church being too sacred for worldly things. 
Whenever a church comes to that part of its business which is secular and 
requires commercial wisdom, then it must stand, just like any other honest 
concern, subject to all the equitable laws of matter and money. The pews 
must be sold and taxed, or rented every year, and this must be done publicly, 
that all may have a chance; and if the pews are not much sought after, there 
will be but little trouble or complaint. Bat if the pews are fewer than the 
applicants—if ten men want seats when but one can be accommodated—how 
are we to select which shall have them? Shall there bea perpetual scramble? 
‘Then the strongest will get them. Shall they be rented privately? Then the 
alert and shrewd will get them. Shall they be rented openly ani in fair com- 
petition? Then, inevitably, they must follow the commercial law, and the 
man who wants them most, and has the means of paying the most, must 
have them. 

This is exhaustive, or, as the vulgar would say, goes the whole 
hog. This is Political Economy in excelsis. You must sell re- 
ligion in the dearest market, and when it is perfect there will be 
no cheap market. Religion being only a commercial article, 
the cheap religion is, by the force of the terms, worthless. A 
man who cannot sell his doctrine has no more right to be a teacher 
in ee ion than a tradesman has to open a store of unsaleable 
rubbish. 

One wants, of course, a few correctives of the old-fashioned 
book which is usually thought to contain the axioms and prin- 
ciples of religion! How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, says some One. How hardly shall 
they that have not riches enter into Mr. Beecher’s temple, says 
Mr. Beecher. Without money and without price, is the offer 
of the Evangelical poughss—-tie best places for the best price, 
and no pew no salvation, says the Evangelical seat-seller. But 
further ; in religion, as in other things, to understand it, we must 
look at it only in its perfection. We can only really judge of 
any work of nature or art in its highest shape. When we talk 
of the nature of man, we look at man in his perfection—when we 
discuss a monarchy or a republic, we only look at it in its theo- 
retical and abstract completeness. Sowith religion. Mr. Henry 
Beecher is, of course, the great ideal towards which all religious 
teachers ought to aspire and are tending. All religious teachers, 
then, being supposed to be perfect—all being as they ought to be, 
duplicates and repetitions of Mr. Beecher—his congregation is to 
be regarded as the noble type and example of all Christian 
churches. And whata beautiful and symmetrical organization— 
none but the very best society and its cream’s cream forming 
the truly religious. The Upper Ten Thousand and the Truly 
Pious actually identical! The man who has nought would be 
naughty, and Christian graces and acquirements would be the 
natural result of a balance at one’s banker’s. To heap up riches 
and to secure treasures in the Heavenly Bank would be only a 
single operation in the Stock market, and to be a Millionaire 
oan a Saint at the same time would only require the same 
qualifications. 


The Church, divines tell us, is but one in its earthly and heavenly 


aspects. The kingdom of God in heaven and the kingdom of 


God on earth are but functions and forms of the same great Ideal 
Community. Man’s warrant to claim the former is his adoption 
into the latter. The Church here is not only the preparation for, 
but actually the rehearsal and contemplation of, the comin 
glory in Heaven. Now, what a ve d place Heaven weal 

if Mr. Beecher’s account of the Heaven upon earth which his 
Plymouth Church, New York, must be, is to be taken as the 
type of Heaven! Heaven, that is, contains none but people well 
to do in this world—none but those who can afford to pay the 
best prices for the best places—with many mansions, like the 
many pews, but all to be put up at auction to the best bidder. 
The Heaven that is to be, like the Heaven that is, obeys just 
the same laws as any other body—with the power of the Purse, 
instead of the power of the Keys, and its Apostles fighting with 
silver weapons, instead of the poverty which was to subdue the 
world. One now begins to understand why Chrysostom was 
usually styled golden-mouthed, and we begin to feel what a 
‘‘silvery-voiced preacher” really means. 


If, as Mr. Beecher neatly and concisely states it, ‘it is all a 
sham to talk of the Church being too sacred for worldly things,” 
then, of course, the old saying and promise that to the poor the 
o— is preached, means that to the rich the Gospel, according 
to Beecher, is preached; and that the old Protestant dislike 
of pardons, indulgences, and masses for money was a mistake. 
That system which boldly said “‘ No Penny no Puteonasier”™ came 
up to Mr. Beecher’s standard of “an honest concern, subject to 
all the —— laws of matter and money.” The laws of 
matter and money—the law which gives painted windows 
and gilded mosaics to the religion of the rich as it 
assigns plate glass and mahogany counters to the Regent-street 
shops, but which keeps the costermongers of religion and the 
tub-preachers and the street stall for Shoreditch and White- 
chapel—the law which would have given St. Paul kid gloves and 
a brougham, and which ought to have said, “‘ My Father's house is 
the house of those who bid highest for the pews”—which ought 
to have proclaimed, “ Blessed are the rich in pocket, for yours is 


the kingdom of Heaven and of Mr. Beecher”—which ought, in 
following the inevitable commercial law, to have said, “In m 
Father's house are many mansions, and in Mr. Beecher’s churel 
are many pews, aud happy are they who rent them,”—such is 
the new and improved régime which, it seems, is to supersede 


the obsolete moralities of a more ancient dispensation. 


THE APOLOGY FOR ADULTERATION AND FALSE MEASURES. 


ERTAIN observations which we made last week on the 
practice of selling short lengths of cotton for long lengths, 
and wood for thread, have been met with not unnatural com- 
ments; and we have received several communications, some 
endorsing, some contravening our argument. Of the former we 
need say little, except that they strengthen our position by addi- 
tional facts. We have been referred to a series of letters signed 
“Amicus,” which appeared in the Zimes of January last, de- 
tailing many facts even more discreditable than those which came 
out in the case of Taylor v. Degetau. It is, so the writer urges, 
only the more respectable manufacturers who give the actual 
measure of 260 and 270 yards for the theoretical 300. But there 
exists a reel known as the Paisley Reel—how very curious, by 
the way, it is, that in drunkenness, illegitimacy, and short 
measures, moral Scotland always holds a bad pre-eminence—of 
which No. 1, marked 100 yards, contains only 60, while No. 2, 
marked 300, contains only 160, and No. 3, also marked 300, 
holds but 150. But this is not the worst. These 
are goods got up for the home trade. Nos. 4 and 5, 
shipping goods, are higher specimens of British art. No. 4, 
marked Persian thread six cord, warranted 300 yards, is, in 
fact, only three cord, and measures 1co yards. No. 5 is a still 
nobler achievement, and manufacturing skill culminates in 
the sublime production—* Royal British Thread too yards,” 
which measures exactly 25 yards. So that while we were very 
bold in condemning the modest winder who only gained one- 
sixth—a poor 16 per cent. on the difference between his promise 
and performance—we might have sung the economical triumphs 
of the greater artist who added goo per cent. to his profits. It 
is only due to British ingenuity and commercial thrift to record 
its best claims to admiration. We are bound at the same time 
to observe that there are exceptions to this noble spirit amon 
the British cotton lords. - Messrs. Brook and Brothers, 
Huddersfield, have not only been in the habit of making their 
measures and their advertised quantities identical, but they offer 
“to subscribe no less than soo/. towards a society which would 
bring parties carrying on such impositions to justice, and if the 
present laws are not sufficiently stringent, for trying to obtain 
an Act of Parliament for examining ra marks and measures in 
the same way as our weights are now inspected.” : 
As far as the law goes, of course, false measures—that is, 
a fictitious yard measure, or a false foot-rule, used in a draper’s 
shop—are illegal, and the possessor of them can be punished ; 
and further, any person who sells a reel of thread 
marked 300 yards, which contains only 260, can be indicted 
for a fraud. But the question at issue is a far deeper one. It is 
a moral one; and the grievance, for such it really is, can only 
be abated by a great change in the public sentiment. The prac- 
tice on which we have adverted is defended, and is in a sense 
defensible in this way—though the defence covers every kind of 
so-called adulteration. Itis said, and probably in some cases with 
truth, there is really no fraud except in the name of thetransaction. 
You do get a fair money’s worth for your money. The reel of 
cotton sold for twopence halfpenny or threepence—not a penny, 
as we stated last week—is just within its cost, containing only ae 
=. If it were what it professes to be—300 yards—it could not 
e sold at the price charged. This, of course, is a question of 
fact ; and we will assume the fact, though we are by no means 
prepared to say that in all cases it exists. But the apology is of a 
terribly wide range. You have no right to object to your mixture 
of coffee and chicory, albeit it is called pure coffee, because you 
must know that it is impossible to sell pure coffee for a shillin 
a pound. You must not complain that your mustard is h 
flour, or that your flour is half bone-dust, if you only give a 
fair market price for these mixtures. ‘The real fault, it is said, 
is in the consumer, who will have a cheap article. Populus vult 
decipi et decipitur. The whole charge of adulteration, and of 
the wickedness of selling worsted and silk for silk, shoddy for 
broad-cloth, and sloe-juice for vine wine, amounts, we are assured, 
to nothing. So long as you do not give more than these com- 
pounds are worth, the name they go by is nothing. You do get 
money's worth for your money; the manufacturer does not get 
any extortionate profit; and Messrs. Taylor are not to be con- 
demned, nor is the system of trade to be calumniated. If there 
is a fault, it is in the public taste for cheap goods. 


legislation with regard to trade proceeds on a false principle, 
and we believe that there are severe and consistent economists 
who would say this. Certainly it is an anomaly and an incon- 
sistency to require that all manufactured silver should contain’ 
only acertain maximum of alloy, and to certify this under a 
Government stamp, making the breach of this regulation a penal 
act, and not to enforce a hall-mark for manufactured broad-cloth. 
And yet it would be as impolitic as unjust to revive the old 
rohibitions against mixed fabrics—prohibitions dating from the 


vitical law— the common mixtures of silk and worsted, 


If this defence is really adequate, we have to remark that all . 
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and silk and cotton, are not only beautiful, but in all sorts of ways 
valuable and useful. But, in point of fact, the argument is made 
to cover agreat deal more than it will sustain. Common sense 
and ordinary justice can draw a line sufficiently practical between 
adulteration and mixed manufactures. A mousseline de laine, 
as we believe it is called, and the Royal Persian thread, war- 
ranted 300 yards=260, are very different things. The sort of 
imposition which these articles respectively represent does not 
require an acute moralist to distinguish it. It is quite beside the 
real question to say (even granting the allegation to be 
correct) that the article is fairly worth its market price, and 
that there is no excess of ew The simple fact is that there 
is a large patent untruth in the one case, and not in the 
other. Had the Persian thread-reels been issued without 
the fraudulent inscription, we should only have regretted that 
competition had, perhaps unavoidably, come to this, that you 
were induced to buy what looked like a good reel, but what, if 
you were at the trouble of verifying it—which, without any 
warrant and faults included, as a prudent purchaser you were 
bound to do—you might very soon have ascertained to bea very 
small reel ; but here the matter would have ended. Indeed, trade 
must ultimately come to this. With these deflections from a 
high standard, there are always these correctives to fall back 
upon. If one manufacturer makes his bottles too thick, com- 
petition will compel another manufacturer to offer a thinner 
glass and more liquor; and the fabric which contains most silk 
and least worsted, both at the same price, soon beats that in which 
the worsted is in excess. 


But there is a natural corrective to this “natural tendency of 
trade.” ‘Trade, after all, must fall back upon something higher 
and truer than this system of mutual suspicion and distrust. 
Life is too short, and the natural generous confidence between 
man and man too precious, for people to be spending all their time 
in verifying, gauging, remeasuring, reweighing, and analysing 
every article of saleand purchase. Hence the necessity of a war- 
ranty. Now in law every ticket in a shop window, every bill of 
parcels and invoice of goods, is a warranty. The Jabel on a cotton- 
reel is a warranty, and the law will enforce this warranty. A 
case occurred in which a stationer aflixed to a parcel of envelopes 
in his window the ticket, “Envelopes 6d. per hundred.” A 

urchaser asked for those envelopes, and an inferior article was 
me to him. On complaining he was coolly aaswered, ‘‘ We 
did not say these envelopes 6d. a hundred ; we only said Enve- 
lopes 6d. a hundred; here are envelopes at 6d. a hundred, and 
cheap at the price.”” The tradesman was compelled to sell enve- 
lopes of the quality in the window at 6d. So an action might be 
sustained against the seller of any reel marked 300 yards but only 
containing 250. We doubt, therefore, whether any new Act of 
Parliament is required to protect the home purchaser. With 
shipping and export goods the case is different. There might, 
for the general sake of British manufactures, be inspectors of all 
exported goods, both as to measure, weight, quality, and war- 
ranty, expressed or implied. The whole interests of the country 
require this or something like it; and it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to maintain the national character. We say all this on the 
assumption most favourable to the manufacturer, that his decep- 
tion is apparent rather than real. In nine cases out of ten, 
however, we believe that an enormous and unjust profit is 
exacted by the false measures, and that the consumer pays for 
the 250 yards the precise sum for which he ought to have 300 
yards, with a good profit to the manufacturer, and for which, on 
the implied principles of commercial honesty, he believed that 
he was receiving 300 yards. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


N witnessing the gorgeous revival of Henry V., one is almost 

tempted to believe that Mr. Charles Kean has cherished 
a strong desire to put the “Chorus” in a false position. 
There stands Mrs. Kean, as the Muse of History, looking 
Jike a fine polychrome statue, and speaking in accents most 
musical, on purpose to tell us that a small stage, called in 
deprecating terms a “ cockpit,” cannot hold “ the vasty fields of 
France,” supplicating us to “ piece out” imperfections with our 
thoughts, and comparing the whole company, Mr. Kean included, 
to “ciphers,” which may help us to make up large numbers. 
Decidedly that ‘ Chorus,” sanctified as she may look in her 
cloudy dwelling, is a siren of the most dangerous kind, luring 
her victims by that most potent of all charms, flattery. Mr. 
Kean puts upon his stage the finest historical spectacle 
ever witnessed—the sort of thing that would not be believed to 
exist, were not the fame of the manager for achieving impossi- 
bilities already established. His siege of Harfleur is the first 
genuine battle ever seen on theatrical boards—a noisy, blazing, 
crowding, smoking reality, that appeals to all the senses at 
once. His army may be a hundred thousand strong, for 
all the spectators know to the contrary, as he never allows its 
head or tail to be seen, while he shows a great number of per- 
sons, all proper specimens of humanity, without so much as a 
dummy, living or dead, among them. Your supernumerary is 
not, generally speaking, the most intelligent or the most imagi- 
native of mankind ; he is as unlike as possible to Shakspeare’s 
“ muse of fire that would ascend the brighest heaven of inven- 
tion.” His arms have a natural tendency to adhere to his sides, 
after the Egyptian school of art—his face is but slippery as a 


retainer of expression. Yet into many scores of individuals 
corresponding to this type does Mr. Kean, Prometheus- 
like, infuse a ee spark, so that they actually beam with 
intelligence—actually depict emotions. Such a group as Mr. 
Kean gathers round him to hear the “Crispin speech”—as it 
is conveniently called—is a prodigious work of pictorial art, 
with the peculiarity that the painter has to use colours that will 
not be mixed and toned down at pleasure, but have a stupid 
will of their own, unfavourable to blending. There they were, 
those lusty Englishmen, rapt in attention, swelling with 
enthusiasm ; ready to shed tears of devotion, and yet we know 
perfectly well that they all understood little and cared less about 
what they heard and saw, and that the mind they exhibited 
belonged exclusively to Mr. Charles Kean, comparable to Krishna, 
when, as the Indian legend tells us, he became sixteen thousand 
individuals at once. More marvellous still is the mob assembled 
on London —_ to witness the return of King Henry in the 
“ Episode,” for here, besides the general interest, there are in- 
numerable private woes and joys to be delineated. As for the 
pageant which in this same “‘ Episode” appears as a more formal 
welcome to the victorious monarch, and is on the old-fashioned 
allegorical principle, it has all the attractions of Bolingbroke’s 
entry in Richard II., while much more splendid and various. 
The details of the pomp are taken from a record of the period ; 
but we strongly suspect that the original was but a gingerbread 
affair compared to the copy, and that Sir Nicholas Wotton, the 
Mayor, who had the honour of receiving King Henry, did not 
understand such matters half so well as Mr. Charles Kean. If 
he did, we can only say that the talent of Lord Mayors for 
shows in the fifteenth century must have greatly exceeded that 
of their successors in modern times. However, we don’t want 
to re-write the descriptions that look so long in the daily papers. 
Let it suffice to say that as a combination of manifold effects, 
all contrived with regard to historical accuracy, Henry V. may 
fairly be regarded as Mr. Kean’s grandest revival, and that 
those who do not see it have yet to learn of what uses the stage 
is capable when governed by a manager of genius. 

To return to the Chorus, habited as Clio, and most charm 
ingly represented by Mrs. Kean. In spite of all the 
splendour and all the artistic completeness which we have been 
essaying, not to describe but faintly to indicate, this most 
audacious Muse says to the mass of persons assembled before the 
footlights— 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts, 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 

And soon. Thoughts indeed! The empty loungers who curl 
light moustachios in the stalls and feign a vacant stare when- 
ever the action becomes more than ordinarily interesting—the 
pretty inanities of the feminine gender, who have no mind at all 
—the thoroughly prosaic traders in the pit, who half regret that 
they are losing an evening in such an idle amusement as a play— 
the holiday-making patrons of the gallery who, canis 

themselves between the acts, consider that the drama an 

beer ought to be enjoyed sandwich-fashion—these are the 
mighty intellects that are to hold council together and 
“piece out” with their thoughts the imperfections of Mr. 
Charles Kean. At an enormous outlay, and after boundless 
research, our greatest manager has done everything he could to 
illustrate the heroic tale of Agincourt. Butno matter ow great 
his energies, no matter how perfect his accomplishment, no matter 
for his masterly combination of the religious and the soldierly 
natures in his delineation of Henry, the imagination of all that 
tag-rag and bob-tail, well-dressed and ill-dressed, is to begin 
where that of Mr. Charles Kean leaves off, and they are to be 
kind enough to piece him out. Oh Clio, the flattery is too 
gross. Herodotus, father of history, has also been called “ father 
of lies.”” Does the Muse of History aspire to that bad eminence ? 

As the fourth Act approached, we literally trembled for the 
Chorus. Her gesticulations were so apt, her descriptions were 
so glowing, her face was so finely lit up with enthusiasm and 
intelligence, the sonorous words rolled so beautifully from her 
tongue, that we could not refuse her our sympathies, in spite of 
her reckless adulation. At all events, the flatteries to which we 
have already referred were spoken before the commencement 
of the play. She could not be found out till her speech was 
over, and she had fairly quitted the stage. But when we 
remembered that Shakspeare required her to say, in his preface 
to the fourth Act— 

We shall much di 


disgrace, 

With four or five most vile and ragged fi 

Right ill-disposed, in brawl ridiculous, - 

The name of Agincourt— 
there was real cause for uneasiness. Henry's army had now been 
seen fighting at Harfleur, and marching through Picardy. His 
men were amply supplied with weapons; the metallic encase- 
ments of the officers dazzled every eye ; many of the pieces of 
the armour were entirely novel to a modern audience. And were 
all these battle-axes, and swords, and pikes, to be stigmatized 
as a few “ ragged foils?” No. The heart of Mr. Kean 
relented. With all his delight in persecuting Clio, he could 
not bring her to this humiliation. The lines in question are 
omitted. 

The oddest thing is, that there are people in the Sag as 2 

who print too—who affect a wish that the words of the * Chorus” 
were strictly correct, These sigh for the good old days of 
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ragged foils, and are inclined to think that when David Garrick 
wore a tartan scarf above a full court-dress he was most appro- 
riately costumed for Macbeth. Historical accuracy in the 
Totails of decoration is with them a “ false Fidessa,” an evil prin- 
ciple feigning to be a spirit of light. Amid the glories of the 
- Ppisode” they will bewail the omission of Captain Macmorris, 
though he did nothing but take his Redeemer’s name in vain, 
deforming it with an obsolete Milesian dialect. With more 
reason they will regret the loss of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s fine speech, comparing, after Virgilian fashion, the state 
of man to that of bees; but they will unreasonably refuse to 
ualify their regret with the reflection that our present histrionic 
) will not supply Archbishops that will give such speeches 
—a hindrance to action in spite of their beauty—so as to produce 
the slightest effect upon an audience. Mr. Kean, in his frank, 
manly, unaffected style, may remind the soldiers of the festival 
of St. Crispin, and Mr. Cooper, a veteran elocutionist, may, in 
the character of Exeter, describe the deaths of York and Suffolk 
—and everybody will listen. But a long speech spoken by an 
actor of no weight, sustaining a part of no interest, will fail to 
produce any excitement whatever, as indeed everybody knows 
who deduces his opinions, @ posteriori, from actual observation 
of the public—not @ priori from mere internal theory or 
thought-begetting wish. 

In Shakspeare’s time, an approximation of the stage to reali 
could not be effected—in our own days it can. In Shakspeare’s 
time, people to whom the theatre was a novel institution could 
be satisfied with listening to words, but they never pored over 
playbooks; whereas now, those who care for words only read 
their “ Shakspeare” at home, and do not frequent the theatre at 
all. The leading character in certain plays affords such scope 
for great acting that the decorative part of the drama becomes 
of secondary importance ; but of these = 8 Henry V. is not one, 
and the manager who took the Chorus for his guide in producing 
it would be a monomaniac seeking his own destruction. 

Mr. Charles Kean knows rT well what he is about. 
When he plays Hamlet or Louis XI. he puts his archeology in 
the background, perfectly aware of the attractive force of his own 

enius as an actor when it has free play. When, on the other 
cna, he revives Henry V., he gives the leading part all the 
value of which it is susceptible, but he calls in accessories to his 
aid. That room with an open front, and with certain mechanical 
arrangements, which we term a “stage,” may be used for two 
purposes, both proper to theatrical art. It will serve to exhibit 
the effect of masses or the genius of individuals. Mr. Kean 
usea it for both these purposes, and whichever direction he 
chooses he is without a rival. 


REVIEWS. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES* 


T- are very few books which have exercised a wider 
influence, or which possess greater claims to the reputation 
which they have acquired, than Plutarch’s Lives. We could 
hardly mention any other classical book, with the single exception 
of Asop’s Fables, which has become part of the popular literature 
of modern times. The great poets, philosophers, and historians 
of Greece and Rome are, indeed, known by early association to 
those who have received a classical education, but they are known 
to very few who have not. There are probably not a hundred 
people in England who have read Gifford’s Juvenal or Hobbes’ 
Thucydides,exceptas commentaries on theoriginal. Pope’s Homer, 
no doubt, has a permanent popularity, but it is a popularity which 
Pope won for himself, and not for the author whom he translated. 
With Plutarch’s Lives the case is entirely different. Almost 
every one is more or less acquainted with them, but hardly any one, 
however good a scholar he may be, has read them in Greek. As 
the book does not form part of the ordinary course of reading which 
entitles people to claim the honours of classical scholarship, and 
as it is very bulky, the latter fact is easily explained; but 
its abiding and extensive popularity is owing to deeper causes. 
Plutarch’s Lives unquestionably present at once the most com- 
plete and the most interesting picture of the ancient heathen 
world that any single book affords; indeed, it is the only picture 
of those times which it is possible to accept as being at once 
authentic and lively. Most of the ancient histories require a 
degree of collateral knowledge to make them intelligible 
which no one can possess without a thorough classical training. 
To an ordinary English reader, a mere translation of Thucydides 
would be all but unintelligible, and utterly uninteresting, whilst 
the works both of Tacitus and Livy derive nearly the whole of 
their character and most of their interest from peculiarities of 
style which no translation could possibly retain. Each of these 
books, moreover, gives only a fragment of the history of Greece 
or Rome, and an ordinary or even an instructed reader would 
derive far more knowledge of the character of those countries 
from the works of Mr. Grote and Mr. Merivale, than from any 
second-hand acquaintance with classical authors. This is by no 
means true of Plutarch. The vast portrait gallery of eminent 
Greeks and Romans of various ages which he has preserved 
throws a light on the character of the ancient heathen civi- 


* Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by R. Langhorne. 


lization which enables an attentive observer to trace its main 
features with very little extrinsic aid. No one can read Plutarch 
carefully, even in the common translations, without being in a 
position to form a conception—the clearness of which will of 
course depend on the amount of independent knowledge which 
he brings to the consideration of the subject, but which is pretty 
sure to be accurate as far as it goes—of what men were during 
the period towards which our early attention is so strenuously 
directed. Indeed, it is quite surprising to find, upon returning 
to the subject in maturer life, how entirely our earliest notions 
of Greeks and Romans were derived from Plutarch. There are 

robably few persons who, when they think of classical times, 
love not an indistinct notion of a set of venerable men 
always saying and doing memorable things. A certain digni- 
fied completeness, like that of the figures in Raphael’s 
picture of the “ School of Athens,” always seems to attend upon 
their names—a statuelike repose and composure which extends 
to the language which they used, with its orderly precision and 
various but systematic inflexions. 

It requires no very profound classical knowledge to be aware 
of the fact that this impression is by no means a true one. The 
increased intelligence and sympathy with which the subject of 
ancient history has been studied since the beginning of the 
present century has effectually taught us that the ancients were 
not mere embodied sentiments engaged in acting copy-slip maxims 
for the benefit of posterity, but real men and women very much 
like ourselves. Niebuhr, Dr. Thirlwall, Mr. Grote, Dr. Arnold, 
and Mr. Merivale have very effectually destroyed the pedantry 
which threw so thick a veil over the eyes of an earlier gencration. 
It may almost be doubted whether they have not gone too far, 
and induced us to overlook the differences which really do exist 
between ancient and modern society. 

Plutarch's Lives certainly produce, or appear to us to produce, 
the sort of impression to which we have referred as one which 
modern historians have disturbed, and to some extent exploded ; 
and it seems natural to suppose that his view of the subject 
of his memoirs should have been more true and more sym- 
pathetic than any modern view possibly can be. This is no 
doubt to some extent the result of the artistic beauty of the 
Lives—a beauty which the stiffness inseparable from translation 
veils, though it makes it in some respects more expressive than 
the original would be; just as a piece of furniture looks stronger 
and more solid when the varnish is partly rubbed off than when it 
is quite new. Viewed merely as models of style and composition, 
we know nothing in modern literature to pin: tooo The mixture 
of gravity and spirit with which each successive story is told is 
infinitely delightful. We get a perfectly distinct notion of each 
individual without reading a line which inclines us to despise 
the writer. One of the favourite cants of the present day is that 
which consists in scofling at the dignity of history. Instead 
of pompous accounts of public transactions, give us, it is said, 
those minute but characteristic incidents which show men as they 
are—such incidents as novelists invent when they wish to 
introduce their characters to their readers. It is one of Lord 
Macaulay's dicta that Sir W. Temple’s love-letters have a far 
greater historical importance than cartloads of protocols and 
despatches. In the hands of a man of genius like Lord 
Macaulay himself, such a doctrine may perhaps be turned to 
good results; but as nothing can be more flattering to the idle- 
ness and feebleness of common minds, no principle is more 
dangerous in the hands of common writers. Masses of trivial 
irrelevant twaddle have been offered to the world on the strength 
of it, which will go far to make posterity believe either that 
we were a generation of fools or that we deputed the fools of 
the generation to write accounts of the rest. Plutarch fur- 
nishes, perhaps, as good an example as could be cited of the 
means by which this folly may be avoided, whilst the grain of 
truth which it feebly tries to grasp is retained. Nearly every 
life contains characteristic anecdotes, many of which have almost 
passed into proverbs—each gives a clear portrait of the person 
described—and each conveys a broad definite impression of the 
principal transactions in which he was engaged. If any one 
will try to imagine the sort of lives which Plutarch would have 
written of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and which Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold would have written of Cato the Censor, he will have a 
faint conception of the grovelling degradation into which modern 
biography has fallen. The full bitterness of the melancholy 
truth can only be realized by those whose province it is to review 
whatever rubbish the booksellers find it profitable to publish. 

Thereare circumstances connected with Plutarch’s Lives which, 
though independent of their artistic merits, tend to heighten 
their pictorial or rather statuelike effect. Our readers no doubt re- 
member the parable m the Pilgrim’s Progress, according to which, 
when Christian went to the Interpreter’s house, he saw a room 
which looked clean and orderly. A servant entered the room to 
sweep it, and as soon as she had done so raised clouds of dust 
which quite destroyed its former propriety. Afterwards, she 
brought a basin of water, and sprinkling that about the room 
enabled it to be thoroughly and effectually cleansed. Accordin 
to Bunyan the room is the heart of man, the dust his natura! 
corruption, and the sweeping the law which brings it to light 
and makes him conscious of it. The water is grace, by which 
the final purification is effected. It is impossible to read 
Plutarch without realizing the truth of the first part of 


this allegory—the third belongs to another order of t 
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and a ege _ The repose of the heathen and the con- 
flict of the Christian world is the most striking contrast 
which this world of contrasts affords. In an exaggerated form it 
may still be seen in India and China. Those countries, and espe- 
cially the latter, present the spectacle of a people who have 
their own laws and landmarks, and their own ideal of excellence, 
and who are not only contented with it, but astonished and 
horrified at the notion that it should not be universally accepted. 
The contrast of race and temperament between the East and 
West is so great that it prevents us from recognising in its full 
force the contrast of religious belief ; but with the ancient Greeks 
and Romans it was otherwise. They were Europeans imbued with 
all the instincts of Western Europe in their strongest form, and 
connected with us as ancestors with descendants. 

In Plutarch’s Lives we see the picked specimens of our pre- 
decessors as they were before Christianity had introduced new 
elements into every department of human life. A more curious 
and profoundly interesting spectacle cannot be imagined. In 
what respects do we excel these great men? In what do we fall 
short of them? Perhaps no question can be at once so interest- 
ing and so curious; for whatever we may be inclined to believe 
from vanity and that time-serving disposition which for the pre- 
sent finds it convenient to claim (too often successfully) an exclu- 
sive title to the advantages, temporal and eternal, of Christianity, 
it is a truth which every candid and thoughtful man must admit, 
that each half of the question urgently stands in need of an 
answer. There are points, no doubt, of vital importance on which 
Plutarch’s Lives may lead us to congratulate ourselves; but 
there are other points, and they are neither few nor small, on 
which they read us a very different lesson, Perhaps the most 
remarkable respect in which the ancient heathen world dif- 
fered from cur own is in the estimate which those who lived in 
it formed of themselves and of their own lives and actions. That 
side of religious belief which contemplates futurity is by no means 
an exclusively Christian possession. ‘he lessons of “the great 
teacher Death” are taught impartially in every age and nation of 
the world, and the various aspects which men may wear in his 
presence—resigned, defiant, hopeful, or indifferent—found their 
expression then as they do now. When Bion lamented that 
the mallow, the parsley, and the anise had a fresh birth every 
—. whilst we men sleep in the hollow earth a long un- 

unded never-waking sleep—when Cephalus told Socrates, 
who came to question him on the nature of justice, that as life 
drew on, Hades and the shades and judges who peopled it 
assumed a dreadful substance and reality — when Herne 
reached the doctrine of eating and drinking, for to-morrow we 

ie, they only expressed feelings with which sceptical, believing, 
and indifferent observers in the present day regard the Christian 
doctrines respecting the soweeie and punishments of a future 
state. Though the nature of the view which men take of the 
world to come in many essential respects remains the same, 
however much its intensity may have altered, the view which 
ancients and moderns entertain respecting the present world has 
undergone a profound change—a change which may be described 
to some extent by saying that the prevailing temper of modern 
times has almost always been one of deep-seated discontent. It 
may be said, with considerable plausibility, that that which we call 
reform and social progress is only a transient and exceptional 
phenomenon, and that its connexion with Christianity is less inti- 
mate than it is usually supposed to be, and not byany means certain 
beyond dispute. But it cannot be denied that it has often, perhaps 
enerally, been the special characteristic of Christian societies to 
lieve in the existence of an ideal of goodness and purity which 
makes the common affairs of life bear a very imperfect and 
wretched appearance, and to have also a conception of the demands 
of duty, its sources and its sanctions, which makes every common 
fault appear greatly more dreadful than it appeared to heathens, 
M. Huc tells us that one of the greatest of the Chinese emperors 
on his deathbed commented on his past life by saying that he 
was the greatest and most fortunate of men—that he had nothing 
to wish for, nothing to repent of, no flaw in his happiness and 
rosperity—and that, having had enough, though not too much, 

@ was now quite willing to die. Hardly any man ina Christian 
country could entertain such a feeling ; and if he did, regard for 
the common sentiments of his friends would prevent him from ex- 
pressing it. Plutarch certainly stops far short of the insolent self- 
satisfaction of the Chinese ; and by his constant references to the 
instability of human affairs, and his belief in supernatural interfe- 
rences with the common course of events arising, as he says, from 
the envy of fortune or the decrees of fate, he shows that he appre- 
ciated to a considerable extent, what we may perhaps venture to 
eall the seamy side of human affairs. But the temper which per- 
vades his Lives is one of great self-satisfaction. It is easy to con- 
ceive the astonishment and disgust with which he would have 
listened to a petition on the part of Aristides or Timoleon, that 
neither the splendour of anything that was great nor the conceit 
of anything that was good in them might withdraw their eyes from 
looking on themselves as sinful dust and ashes. 

It is of course an easy, as it is a very common thing, to make 
the very consciousness of sin and guilt which distinguishes the 
Christian from the heathen world a subject of Pharisaical self- 
righteousness. ‘Too many persons in the present day like to be 
despised and to despise themselves ; and popular lecturers seldom 
hit a more fruitful vein than when they pick holes in the cha- 
racters of the great and good men of the ancient world, o- 
contempt on in in comparison with the Sunday-school 


of the present day. Indeed, we have seen official comparisons 
between Plutareh’s Lives and the little books which are 
published by Tract Societies, very greatly to the advantage 
of the latter. We can by no means agree in this estima 
of hnman nature. The lives of Timoleon, of Pericles, and of 
Scipio, seem to us far more wholesome and instructive than the 
life of the Heir of Redelyffe. We thoroughly ag ge with the 
spirit which, half-unconsciously half-accidentally, has made the 
study of classical times and the admiration of the heroes of clas- 
sical history essential parts of a liberal edueation. It is at once 
a most memorable and most melancholy truth that human nature 
is very corrupt—that it contains much that is evil—bad thoughts, 
which stimulate bad passionsand lead to bad actions; and the fact is 
one which can never be safely forgotten or kept out of sight; but it 
is also true, and hardly less important, that evil is a corruption—an 
accident—a perversion, and not the essence of human nature, and 
that its great constituent elements are not bad but good. The 
moral law is a series of prohibitions—‘ Thou shalt not kill,” 
“ Thou shalt not steal ;” but utter immobility and vacancy, though 
it might involve no breach of any one of these rules, is not t 
ideal of human nature. Who would really wish his children to 
be idiots or to die in their infancy? That which is thus restrained 
and hemmed in—the stream to which morality supplies the flood- 
gates and dams—must be good, and that stream is fed by the 
normal passions and inclinations of man. Under the po 
dispensation men are too apt to lose sight of this great truth, an 
to make the tacit assumption that it is only by a happy incon- 
sistency that good men ever take part in the common affairs of 
life. Perhaps this habit of mind is less common at present than it 
sometimes has been, but it exists very widely, and a vast proportion 
of the language which people use on these subjects could only 
be justified by assuming its wisdom. Trivial instances sometimes 
prove such propositions more forcibly than more important ones, 
and in this view we may refer to a popular novel (which we 
noticed last week), in which the hero is made to commit a sort of 
moral apostasy by going to the bar instead of taking orders. 
Plutarch’s Lives are as forcible and convincing a protest 
against this view of life as could be mentioned. It is right that 
boys should know that there is a light which lighteth not only 
those who do, but those who from the nature of the case never 
could, read the Bible, and that some of the greatest and most 
important virtues that men can exercise are to be learnt from 
a source which is open to all mankind. It is also right that they 
should be taught to see that goodness cannot be estimated by a 
debtor and creditor account of good and bad deeds, but that it 
resides in the general temper of the mind, and is capable of 
being delinested as a whole, apart from details. It is true that 
these lessons might be learnt from the Old Testament even more 
emphatically than from Plutarch, but the moral of the lives of 
Moses and Joshua, Samuel and David, is not weakened, but 
strengthened, by a comparison with those of Lycurgus, Solon, 
Aristides and Cato. 
It would be a great omission in noticing Plutarch’s Lives to 
ass over entirely without remark their historical importance, 
The influence which they exercised over the minds of the more 
cultivated actors in the French Revolution can only be compared 
to that which the Bible exercised over the Puritans; and if any 
evidence were wanted to show the superiority of the scriptural 
over the classical view of life, it might be derived from a compari- 
son between the Girondins and the Puritans of the Long Parlia- 
ment. ‘lhe characteristic levity and ignorance with which large 
bodies of clever Frenchmen applied the precedents of Plutarch 
to their own circumstances is one of the most curious facts in 
modern history. That ignorance of the Bible which to the 
resent day distinguishes Frenchmen in so marked a manner 
ion Englishmen, them into the notion that the virtues of a 
citizen and soldier were incompatible with those of a Christian ; 
and Plutarch would seem to have stood to many of them in the 
place of a,sort of revelation. Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Corday are well-known instances of this. Few things can be 
more striking than the vague but very powerful impression 
which was produced on the minds not only of women, but of men 
whose experience might have been expected to have taught them 
something better, that at some time or other, and under some 
circumstances or other—though time, place, and circumstances 
alike seem to have been shadowy in the extreme—there had 
been a sort of Golden Age of Republicanism, in which all 
litical arrangements had worked justly and smoothly, and 
in which a pitch of virtue had been developed never since 
attained. We have tried to point out the sort of foundation 
which Plutarch really does lay for such an impression as 
this, but it would show wonderful eae in any one in the 
present day to adopt such a view. ‘The dark side off ancient life 
is so abundantly notorious that it is needless even to point it out, 
nor could any one in our days read a volume of Plutarch 
without seeing the broadest evidence of it in every page. That 
it should have appeared to disclose to many Frenchmen before 
the Revolution a state of society infinitely preferable to that 
which they saw around them, is a curious commentary both on 
the state of France at that time and on the de of igno- 
rance which prevailed in it respecting the characteristics 
of the ancient world. The manner in which the French 
missed the point of that pw of Plutarch which they did appre- 
ciate is no less remarkable. They mistook its calmness and com- 
ression for theatrical effort, and su d that because Plutarch 
escribes his heroes with the dignified composure which is one of 
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the first requisites of art, the heroes themselves were always 
striking attitudes, and saying to the world, “ See how composed 
and dignified we are.” Anything more really and essentially un- 
like an ancient Greek or Roman than a modern Frenchman it is 
impossible to conceive. When they tried their very best to be 
ancient Republicans, they resembled them only as a plaster cast 
resembles a marble statue. 


WALKER’S ORIGINAL* 


A NEW edition has lately been announced of this curious and 
interesting book. A great portion of its contents are as 
readable and entertaining now as when they were first published 
a quarter of a century ago, and the Original could scarcely fail 
ra popular, if it were but more accessible and better known. 
Few people know more about it or its author than that Mr. 
Walker was a police magistrate, and that he wrote about dinners ; 
and those who may have taken up the book and dipped into it 
may have been repelled by finding a great portion of its contents 
occupied with questions so distasteful to the ordinary human 
mind as Parochial Government and the Poor Laws. But the 
book, even if read straight through, is by no means heavy, and 
its lighter portions are much more amusing than many books 
that are professedly entertaining. And so much of the interest 
attending the disquisitions about Health and Dining is inse- 
parable from the writer himself, that we cannot enjoy them 
properly unless we go through a few of the duller but 
very characteristic essays. The Original was published in 
weekly numbers containing sixteen octavo pages, price threepence, 
the whole of each number being written by Mr. Walker. The 
first number appeared on the 20th of May, 1835, and the 
—— continued without any interruption until the 2nd of 

ecember in the same year, when it was discontinued, principally 
because the author was rich enough and wise enough to say no 
more when he had nothing more tosay. Nothingis more curious 
about the book, as we see it in its collected form, than to think 
that an author should have ventured on such a novel experiment 
with such a very limited stock of matter to tradeon. Like many 
Englishmen of active mind and habits who live in the country, 
Walker had formed into a hobby or set of hobbies the ideas sug- 
gested to him by residence in a country parish. He had taken part 
in the management of his parish, and he had become interested in 


the fortunes of the poor. Turning these parochial matters over | 


in his mind, he worked himself into a genuine but rather narrow 
enthusiasm for local self-government, and was an earnest advocate 
of the doctrine, so congenial to men who are equally shrewd 
and benevolent, that the poor must never be permitted to depend 
for maintenance on the rich. In addition to the philosophy or 
experience derived from his connexion with a parish, and from 
his observations made in the discharge of his magisterial duties, 
he carried to the. field of authorship some pleasant reminiscences 
of tours on the Continent, es vially in Italy. This was literally 
all he had to start with, but he was so really interested in the 
things with which he occupied himself at all, that they seemed to 
him, as hobbies generally seem to their riders, perfectly inex- 
haustible. He had little acquaintance with books, but he had read 
and a a few good ones, and he had attained in society the 
valuable knowledge of what is the sort of thing that people like 
to hear about, and how they like to have it said. Still, the early 
numbers of the Original are very thin and weak, except where 
they are uninviting on account of their subject, and there, 
although we find sense and a certain freshness of style, we do 
not get anything beyond. But very happily for himself and his 
readers, Walker, from having nothing else to say, began to write 
about two things which were of great moment to him personally 
—viz., what he eat, and how he felt after eating it. He had so 
evidently studied these great subjects patiently, perseveringly, 
and profoundly, that his readers at once read with avidity the 
dicta of a teacher whom they felt to be competent, and who offered 
to tell them what all well-to-do people long to know—how to eat 
good things, and still be well. 

Walker had a quiet earnest faith in the all-importance of the 
stomach, which is comical, perhaps, but which certainly impresses 
and captivates his readers. It is not any great exaggeration to 
say that he thought men ought to be good and holy in order that 
their gastric juice might have the fairest possible play. He 
specially recommends Christianity as a very healthy religion. 
The mind is to be disciplined, and control over the passions and 
feelings is to be acquired, in order that the virtuous man may 
come to breakfast in a serene frame of mind; while vice and all 
bad, violent, distracting, and — passions are discountenanced 
as likely (more particularly if accompanied by swallowing unripe 
fruit or the skin of roast meat) to produce an internal fermenta- 
tion. It would be a great misconception of this philosophy to 
suppose that its aim is to secure the greatest gratification of 
gluttony with the least amount of consequent indigestion. No 

onest English couniry gentleman could advocate a pure 
system of bestial enjoyment. What Walker worshipped was 
not dining, but health. To be well was the great end of his 
aspirations, for to be healthy was the true foundation of morality 
and of a right judgment on the affairs and the duties of life. The 
human body is, he urged, capable of a much higher state of 
health than that implied in mere freedom from pain. There is 
a positive sense of health that can be attained, and this gives an 
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indescribableelasticity,cheerfulness,andvigortothemind. Walker 
sawno end to the triumphs that might be attained by watching over 
the constitution. He asserted that he had succeeded in training 
himself into such a healthy state that he emitted a peculiar kind 
of exhalation which prevented his getting dirty. He tested his 
success by not washing his face for a week, and was pleased to 
discover that he could not feel, nor his friends see, any difference. 
He even ventured on the surprising statement that when he 
walked on the dustiest roads, not only his feet but his stockings 
remained free from dust. Some of his readers received this with 
a provoking incredulity, but he informed them, in a subsequent 
number, that a teacher of health must exact from his disciples a 
certain amount of faith like that which St. Paul thought himself 
entitled to expect from the early converts to Christianity. Pro- 
bably he never succeeded in entirely dispelling the scepticism 
of the public, but certainly the interest which the papers on 
Health excited was due to the conviction which they inspired 
that they were on the whole a faithful record of the experience of 
the writer. 


It is not very easy to combat any of the propositions regarding 
health laid down in the Original, but we may ask whether they 
have any very general application. It is all very well for a 
shelved Bas & and affluent parishioner to lay out the whole of 
his time with reference to his intestines, but the directions which 
Walker gives for attaining the state of body in which the dust 
flies off even from stockings, seem a sort of satire on the majorit 
of human beings. Health is an expensive Juxury, if so mucl 
time and money must be expended in ecquiring it. Nor is it 
universally true that to think about health is the way to be 
healthy. There are many people who torture themselves into 
illness by their extreme anxiety to be well. They ponder in 
the looking-glass over the changes in their complexion until 
they persuade themselves that their only hope is in farinaceous 
food, or water-drinking, or mountain air. There are many 
minds which would be almost thrown off their balance by 
reading the Original. But, unfortunately, the very people 
who are most likely to take interest in the subject and to 
try to guide themselves so as in time to emit the correct 
exhalation, are the very people who are most inclined to be 
fidgety and nervous about their daily state. Undoubtedly 
it is true that the kind of health that thinks itself secure—the 
health produced by a combination of hard exercise and high 
living—is apt to be overthrown by asuddenshock. But no argu- 
ments will ever persuade those who feel well to take as much 
trouble about their diet as those who only feel half well; and 
semi-invalids would often find it a dangerous remedy if they at- 
tempted to examine accurately the sensations, physical and 
mental, that attended on every meal. We do not, of course, mean 
to deny that the intense enjoyment which a person of healthy 
body and strong equable mind can derive merely from going 
through the right training, is an ample reward for the self-deni 
which must be pee to before such a state of body can be 
attained. But before any one imitates Walker, he ought to con- 
sider what advantages Walker had. He was welcomed in 
society, and his great social gifts made him enjoy the best 
distractions that can be thrown in the way of a philosopher who 
is consulting his stomach. He had also an internal distraction 
continually present in the hobbies which he had created for him- 
self. His mind went as readily into thoughts about the “ true 
democratical measure of Local Reform” as into thoughts about 
the propriety of not mixing his wines at dinner, or the impro- 
priety of making negus with any but the very best port. To a 
reader in search of health, the portion of the Original which 
treats of parish duties and pauperism seems almost ab!ank. But 
it was not so with the author; he was as much interested in 
one subject as the other, and the result was that he could afford 
to think about his dinner and his digestion in a degree that would 
be dangerous for any one who was wholly absorbed in meditating 
on the state of his health. 


All Walker's observations on “the Art of Dining” are excellent. 
His object was to combine the greatest amount of wholesomeness 
with the greatest amount of pleasantness, and to avoid everything 
that did not minister to one or the other. He was therefore in- 
exorable in his hostility to mere show. Attendance for the sake 
of showing off the attendants was his especial aversion. He was 
not desirous of economy for its own sake, nor did he suppose his 
readers to be unable to command moderate luxuries. But if they 
have money to spend, he entreats them to spend it so as to get 
pleasure and give pleasure by the expenditure. His canons are 
very simple and very easy to recollect. You are to have all the 
adjuncts of each course placed on the table before the main 
dishes are presented. You are to bring up dishes in the order in 
which they are most acceptable to the palate—game, for instance, 
is to precede meat. You are to have only what people who 
know what a good dinner is will really want, and you are not to 
have much of anything. Like his successor in the art, G. H. M., 
he is particular in exhorting his followers to have the right 
wine to the right dish. But there is no affectation of grandeur, 
and his precepts are much easier to follow than the sacred 
doctrine of the “ four fundamental sauces.” He is, however, 
obliged to own that until people have got used to proper dinners, 
they will cling blindly to the fashions of improper dinners. The 
way he puts this, or rather the form in which the difficulty pre- 
sents itself to him, is strangely characteristic. If, he says, you 
ask a man to a rational dinner and he has been expecting a great 
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show and avariety of choice, he will, on first seeing what you give 
him, experience an emotion of disappointment. The first principles 
of the science, however, forbid you to inflict such a danger on a 
fellow-creature, for every strong or painful feeling, such as those 
of suspense and ro may produce a fermentation in 
the food that has to be digested. But how is this possible fer- 
mentation to be avoided? By an honest explanatory note 
of invitation. Apparently, as one condition of a wholesome 
dinner is that the guests shall be sociable, there is no harm in 
ney fermentation in the inside of a guest with whom you 

ve, from the slightness of your acquaintance, no hope of being 
sociable ; for the dinner must, in any case, be perilous, and a little 
painful surprise cannot do much extra damage. But if the 
guest is a familiar acquaintance, the host is to bring in a state- 
ment of the coming courses into the text of the note. A model 
note would, he supposes, run thus: —‘‘ My dear A. B., will you dine 
with me on Saturday ;—herrings, haunch of mutton, and cranberry 
tart.” In this way the chances of fermentation would be greatly 
diminished ; but we may observe on this point, as with regard 
to the rules of health, that Walker assumes too broadly that 
every one can do what he could do. A privileged humorist, 
with a reputation as a connoisseur of cookery, could venture on 
liberties and oddities which would be annoying and insufferable 
in commonplace dinner-givers. A large portion of the advice 
offered in the Original is modelled on the pattern of a recom- 
mendation given in one of the essays that everybody should get 
the best joints from the best butchers in London. The author 
never stops to consider how many “ everybodies” could follow 
this excellent counsel. 

No one, however, can read these essays on Health and Dining 
without profit. There is some part of them that every one can 
lay to heart. Nor does it Jessen their interest to find the author 
honestly owning that he fulfilled very imperfectly the obligations 
of his own code. He is one of the frankest of writers, and he 
repeatedly tells us how the very success of his book made it more 
and more difficult to go on withit. For he was asked to so 
many dinners in order that he might criticise and instruct, that 
he relaxed in his vigilance ; and, as he either felt, or believed 
that he felt, himself unable to write unless he was in full training, 
he was often very much behindhand with his coming number. 
From this difficulty he relieved himself, at first by printing 
letters descriptive of scenery which he had written to fiends and 
relatives on his travels, and then by enormous extracts from a 
pamphlet he had published long before on one of his hobbies, 
and which, strange to say, was quite new to the public. The 
volume ends quite abruptly ; but it was as well, perhaps, that it 
stopped where it did. The philosophy of the stomach had received 
ample justice in its pages, and more than justice it did not need. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE* 


HIS is not only a very useful, because well-executed, biblio- 
graphical work—it is also a work of much interest to all who 
are connected with literature. The bulk of it consists of a 
classified list, with date of publication, size, and price, of all the 
works, original or translated, which have appeared in the United 
States during the last forty years; and an alphabetical index faci- 
litates reference to any particular work or author. On the merits 
of this portion of the work we cannot, of course, be expected to 
form a judgment. It would require something of the special 
erudition of Mr. Triibner himself to say how far he has suc- 
ceeded or fallen short in his undertaking—how few, or how 
many, have been his omissions. There is one indication, how- 
ever, of his careful minuteness which suggests the amount of 
labour that must have been bestowed on the work—namely, the 
full enumeration of all the contents of the various Transactions 
and Scientific Journals. Thus the “ Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society” from .the year 1769 to 1857—no index to 
which has yet appeared in America—are in this work made easy 
of reference, every paper of every volume being mentioned 
seriatim. The naturalist who wishes to know what papers have 
appeared in the Boston Journal of Natural History during the 
last twenty years, that is, from its commencement, has only to 
lance over the five closely-printed pages of this Guide to satisfy 
imself at once. 

Besides this bibliographical portion, there is an amount of 
curious information in the Introduction which renders it 
interesting reading. The sketch of the rise and progress of 
American literature will suggest many reflections; and the 
facts respecting the sale of works, original and reprinted, with 
the rapid increase of original authors during the last few years, 
are sufficiently startling. Not without significance is the fact 
that the first two works printed in the United States were a 
translation and a compilation. The translation was of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, by Sandys, a work which has not yet fallen 
into oblivion; the compilation was the Bay Psalm Book, which 
has gone through seventy editions. The first original work 
was a volume of poems by Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, in 1640. 
From that period till after the separation of the Colonies, 
literature had but a languid existence in the growing nation. 


* Tritbner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Literature, A Classed 
List of Books published in the United States during the last Forty Years. 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. London: Triibner 
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Nor is this wonderful—there can be no literature without 
nationality. There does not seem to have been sufficient intel- 
lectual ferment in the direction of literature to make a distinct 
class of authors ; and the first man who devoted himself to litera- 
ture as a profession was Mr. Charles Brockden Brown, in 1793- 
Nor did the ranks of the new profession increase rapidly. F. 
Triibner’s survey shows that pnts was a gradual advancement 
in the importance and activity of literature from 1620 to 1820; 
but it was excessively slow; whereas from 1820 to 1859 the 
advance has been astonishingly rapid. No subject of human 
knowledge has been overlooked, and few have not received 
splendid illustration. Scholarship is perhaps the weakest de- 

artment of American literature; but even scholarship has not 
on neglected. In Fiction, Poetry, Travels, History, and 
Science, America has contributed her quota of distinctive and 
original thought. There are some names— Washington Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, 
Edgar Poe—of European celebrity ; and .: historians, the 
names of Prescott, Bancroft, Ticknor, and Motley take honour- 
able rank. We are indebted to America for our best gram- 
marian—Lindley Murray—and one of our best lexicographers— 
Webster. 

Without entering here on the discussion as to the absolute 
value of the contribution to European culture which America has 
hitherto been enabled to make, it will be enough to notice the 
fact that a distinctive originality—an American turn of thought— 
has been at last produced ; nor can there be any doubt that in 
the coming ages this literature will grow into gigantic importance. 
A beginning has been made. The Americans think for them- 
selves, and write from themselves, not in servile imitation of Eng- 
lish models. This must become general, especially now that 
Ametica is depending less and Jess upon England for intellectual 
food. American authors are beginning to find that an honourable 
independence can be gained. Profits are rising—reprints are 
diminishing. As early as 1817, Mr. Triibner tells us, authorshi 
was occasionally remunerative, 40,000 dollars aves been pai 
to Noah Webster for his Spelling Book. In 1854 Mr. Bancroft 
had received 50,000 dollars for his History ; and Mr. Barnes 

0,000 dollars for his Notes on the Gospel. ‘The house of M: vsrs, 
arper paid 30,000 dollars to Mr. Stephens for his Tray. !s, and 
6000 dollars to Professor Andrews for the first edition of his 
Latin Lexicon; while Professor Anthon has received 30,000 
dollars for his classical compilations. A still more liberal re- 
muneration is that made by Messrs. Childs and Patterson of 
Philadelphia, who paid Dr. Kane's family 60,000 dollars (12,000/.) 
for the Arctic Explorations. The largest sum, however, is that 
received by Judge Story—for his valuable legal works, namely, 
200,000 dollars. 

The secret of these large sums is, of course, the immensity of 
the reading public. Everything is on a gigantic scale in America. 
The publishing establishment of the Messrs. Harper, in New 
York, covers half-an-acre of ground; ‘its erection cost 40,000 
pounds sterling ; it gives employment to six hundred persons; 
and it issues annually two millions of volumes. Of Messrs. 
Lippincott and Co., in Philadelphia, we learn :— 

In the first half of 1855, this house had about 10,000 octavo pages of new 
standard works put into type, and issued from two to fifteen editions of each 
work. They have the stereotype plates of over 200 volumes, and sell up- 
wards of 50,000 Bibles and Prayer-books every year. Their wholesale cus- 
tomers number about 5000, and for two months of each year they ship about 
seventy 3oolb. boxes of books daily, or ten tons of literature every twenty- 
four hours. In 1853, their business was estimated at about 2,000,000 dollars. 
A single Boston house, but recently established, sold in a very short time 
26,500 copies of Henry Ward Beecher’s Lectures; and the same firm, in 
the short space of one year, sold 46,000 copies of Shady Side, and in nine 
months 15,000 copies of Mrs. Child’s Life of Hopper. They published 40,000 
copies of the Lamplighter in the first two months of its existence, and about 
295,000 copies of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in all. 

With such a public to be supplied, it is not wonderful that a suc- 
cessful work in America should bring profit as well as fame. It 
is true there is the formidable rivalry of English reprints; but they 
also imply the existence of a large public. Mr Triibner says :— 

In the infancy of American publishing, 500 copies were a edition. 
From 1827 to 1837, the ordinary sale of a successful book was from scoo to 
1500 copies; whereas now 1500 of any book can be disposed of, and it is not 
uncommon to print 10,0co. The sale of Irving’s works is by hundreds of 
thousands. 

Small editions, in fact, are the exception; and immense editions of good 

English works are quite common. There have been sold in the United 
States in five years, 80,000 volumes of the octavo edition of the Modern 
British Essayists ; 60,000 volumes of Macaulay’s Miscellanies, in 3 vols.; 
100,000 copies of Grace Aguillar’s works in two years; more than 50,0co of 
Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography ; 10,000 of M‘Culloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary ; and 10,000 of Alexander Smith’s Poems in a few months. The 
American sale of Thackeray’s works is quadruple that of England; Dickens’ 
have sold by millions of volumes. Bleak House alone sold to the amount of 
250,000 copies in volumes, magazines, and newspapers. Bulwer’s last work 
reached about two-thirds of that number, and inore than 100,000 copies of 
Jane Eyre have been disposed of. 
The reader will smile, perhaps, over these statistical indications of 
the relative value which by the American public seems attached 
to English works ; but the mere existence of such a market for 
English productions is enough to make every one interested in 
literature think seriously of the iniquitous system of piracy 
which permits the English author to be robbed for the benefit of 
an American publisher, to the detriment of the American author, 
especially now that an increase in the duty on English books is 
to render the sale of any but reprints almost impossible. 

While touching on this question of reprints, it is important to 
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add that a very decided —- has silently been growing up in 
the relative proportions of English and American works printed 
in the United States since 1820. Mr. Goodrich (Peter Parley) is 
the authority for the following statement made by Mr. Triibner :— 
In 1820 the consumption of American works was 30 per cent.— 
of English 70 per cent. In 1830 the American works had risen 
to 40 per cent—in 1840 to 55 per cent. In 1850 it was 70 per 
cent,; and in 1856 the amount had increased to 80 per cent. 
This is a very remarkable statement, and even if we make some 
allowance for exaggeration, it indicates the progressive develop- 
ment of American literature. While there has been this increase 
in the activity of American authorship, there has been also an 
increase in the demand for American books in England. There 
is scarcely a steam-ship trading between the United States and 
Liverpool which does not bring its consignment of American 
books; and the demand is said to be rapidly growing. 

Between 1828 and 1850 more than 2000 distinct newspapers 
were added to those already published in the Union. In 1810 
the number of daily papers was only 27. In 1840 the number 
rose to 138; and in 1850 to 254. Now, if wecompare these 
figures with those furnished by our own country in 1850, we find 
that 14 papers were published in London, 2 in Dublin, and 1 in 
Glasgow, there being no others in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Triibner adds :— 

In 1850, there were 106 newspapers db pxcage in New York City. In the 
autumn of 1856 the number had reached 120, with an aggregate annual circu- 
lation of 80,000,000 copies, the population at the pare being about 850,000, 
At the same time there were 113 newspapers published in Boston, having a 
yearly issue of 34,000,000; and 76 in Philadelphia, with a circulation of 
48,000,000; making a total in these three cities alone of 209 journals, whose 
combined annual issue, it is fair to presume, is now 162,000,000 copies. Cin- 
cinnati has 30 papers, i6 of which are dailies, with an annual circulation of 
9,000,000 of impressions. And al h printing was not practised in Min- 
nesota until April, 1849, at a time when nearly the entire country was a 
wilderness, there were 3 daily journals in St. Paul, in 1856, all well supported, 
and 31 different newspapers in the Territory. In June, 1857, there were 
about 20 journals printed in Kansas, not one of which existed in 1853. 

Several individual papers in the large cities have an immense circulation. 
The New York Herald, in June, 1857, had a daily issue of 70,000 copies. 
The Times circulated 42,000, and the Tribune 29,000 daily. The Sun, a cent 
paper, published in the same city, had a daily circulation, in 1856, of 50,000. 

rom three of these establishments dailies, semi-weeklies, and weeklies are 

issued. The aggregate circulation of one issue of these various editions of the 
Herald is 100,000 copies; of the Times, 89,000 ; and of the Tribune, 214,000 
copies. The Public i ny a cent paper published at Philadelphia, has a 
daily circulation of about 65,000. 
From the gleanings we have made, the reader will perceive that 
this Guide to American Literature is something more than a 
very useful bibliographical work. Those who are competent to 
undertake searching criticism may perhaps discover errors of 
omission and commission which have escaped us. We will here 
note the only mistake which we have found ; the very remarkable 
Lectures on General Pathology, by Mr. John Simon, is no 
American work, but the reprint of one by the well-known teacher 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Third Notice. 


M*. DYCE accounts George Steevens “the most acute of 
commentators” on Shakspeare, and the epithet is not 
misapplied. Yet, however valuable the quality of acuteness 
may be as an editorial property, it requires other virtues to 
temper it, or it will be as likely to mislead as to guide its 
owner, at least as regards any legitimate issues. The qualities 
with which Steevens tempered his acuteness were partly of a 
ood kind, and partly of the worst sort. He had, in the 
rst place, zeal in his work. While his octavo edition of 
Shakspeare (1793) was passing through the press, he might 
be seen walking from Hampstead to London at break of 
day in order to welcome the proof sheets of his work. He 
ossessed no ordinary skillin his vocation. "With much recondite 
earning and indefatigable research, he combined a ape style 
and a vigour of expression second only to that of his colleague 
Johnson. Moreover, he was an enthusiast for the Drama, even in 
its humblest forms—watching with sedulous attention the per- 
formances of such strolling players as then visited Hampstead, 
and often contributing to the servants of the scene something 
more substantial than attention and applause. But these virtues 
were accompanied and clouded by graver and preponderating 
faults. His attachments were warm but capricious. The friend of 
to-day was nearly sure to become the foe of to-morrow, and when 
once become so, Steevens disdained no art of misrepresentation or 
defamation. His antipathies were venomous—his asperities were 
cynical—his eccentricities bordered on madness. Forgiveness 
of injuries was a virtue unknown to George Steevens, and the 
vices of. the man affected deeply his character as an editor. 
Between his first and second editions of Shakspeare, Malone, 
a less able but a far honester man than Steevens, had been 
working hard to preserve every vestige of the poet's history. He 
was successful, and thenceforward Steevens became his foe. 
Becanse another had gleaned after him, he cast away in wrath 
nearly all his earlier reapings. In his edition of 1793, he sets 
out in his advertisement with a declaration of war against the 
Poems of Shakspeare. ‘‘ We have not,” he says, “reprinted the 
sonnets, &c., of Shakspeare, because the strongest Act of Par- 
liament that could be framed would fail to compel readers into 
their service.” From this precious verdict, prompted in some 


degree by ill-will to Malone, it is easy to judge how fit Steevens 


was to deal with Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, &e.; 
and accordingly, in his later annotations we find the most 
extraordinary perversities of taste, and the most wilful crotchets 
in explanation. Mr. Charles Knight, in the following words, 
has given a just description of the Ceasesher of “ the whipper-in” 
of the Shakspearian pack :— 

The editors of the first collection of the works of Shakspeare, in their 
“ Address to the great variety of Readers,” say—‘ Read him, therefore : 
and again and again: and if then you do not like him, surely you are 
in some manifest danger not to understand him.” This was advice 
that could not have proceeded from any common mind. The foundation 
of a right understanding of Shakspeare is love. Steevens read again 
and again without love, and therefore without understanding. He 
had a pettifogging mind, without a particle of lofty feeling, wi 
imagination, without even a logical apprehension of the small questions to 
nothing o rinci age my criticism, he spared no in 

i illustrative facts he dabbled in classical so as Ag 

to apply a quotation with considerable neatness; and he laboured his style 
into epigrammatic smartness, which passed for wit. The vicious style of the 
Letters of Junius was evidently his model; and what that cowardly libeller 
had been in the political world, Steevens was ambitious to be in the literary. 
He very often attacked, under a mask, those with whom he mixed in intimate 
companionship, till at last his name became a by-word for meanness and 
malignity. 

Such a man, with all his gifts, was utterly devoid of the 

ualities required in an editor of ‘‘the gentle Shakspeare.”” Of 
remaining colleagues, “‘Asbolus Hawkins,” &c., we 
shall not speak. Good they could not do, and they were too 
feeble to work enduring mischief. But, as affording a test of 
the fitness of them all to illustrate and amend their author, 
we must indulge in a brief glance at the once famous “ Ireland 
Forgery Case.” Of all literary impostures this was the most 
disgraceful to the dupes entrapped by it. A passion for 
autographs in Ireland pare set to work the cunning hand 
of Ireland ji/s, and he successfully palmed on his credulous 
sire Shakspeare’s signature to a few trivial documents— 
such as a receipt for money, a mortgage-deed, &c. Next 
he aspired to deceive the orthodox, who proved to be neither 
wiser nor warier than the original dupe. A Protestant Confession 
of the Faith of William Shakspeare was the next production of 
his mint, and Pamegn of this precious creed were pronounced 
by one learned Theban to be finer than any thing in the liturgy 
of the Church. Then, as a confession of faith might seem un- 
professional in a player, Ireland ventured on theatrical memo- 
randa, and these were accepted devoutly by the curious in 
antiquity. His next strain was in a higher mood, being nothing 
less than an edition of King Lear with the author’s final revisions. 
Although the pentimentos fathered on Shakspeare equalled or 
surpassed any known samples of the art of sinking in poetry, 
they awoke no suspicion in the self-elected bench of judges, 
who bowed down and worshipped before these relics of their 
saint. From the servile crowd, indeed, Malone stood honourably 
aloof, while Dr. Parr lisped and sputtered his admiration, and 
Porson veiled his incredulity under the general plea of dislikin 
subscription to articles of faith. leclend had now become case 
in triple brass, and he proceeded to his consummate forgery as 
boldly as Sir Richard Blackmore sat down to the composition of 
his filth epic poem. As he had improved Lear and his Three 
Daughters, 80 he now composed an original tragedy by William 
Shakspeare. The learned applauded in manuscript, and com- 
pelled Mr. Kemble (who, it should be stated, was throughout 
as unbelieving as the Jew Apella) to produce Vortigern and 
Rowena on the stage. The play was brought out at Drury Lane 
Theatre—a prologue was furnished by Sir J ames Bland Burgess, 
one of the feeblest and most insufferable of poetasters—and the 
critics assembled in solemn conclave to direct the plaudits of the 
house. But Ireland had overshot his mark. He had appealed 
to the Caesars of the pit, and the pit pronounced upon the forger 
and his work swift, summary, and indignant condemnation. Cross 
gales and unlucky omens accompanied the earlier scenes of the 
play, but when the stately tragedian came to the line— 

And when this solemn mockery is o’er— 


there arose such a storm of hisses as once, according to Milton, 
had greeted the father of lies after recounting the result of his 
first great imposture on earth. 

Nor should it be forgotten that many of Ireland’s dupes were 
also Chatterton’s victims. Between these Robsons and Redpaths 
of literature there was, indeed, except in their common impudence, 
little resemblance. Ireland had no learning and little intelleet— 
Chatterton possessed much curious, thou 4 ill-assorted lore, and 
a powerful though ill-regulated fancy. ad Chatterton written 

ortigern and Rowena the drama would probably have contained 
some passages of exquisite harmony, and some of genuine passion. 
Had Ireland turned penny-a-liner, he must have lived frugally if 
his wages were to be in proportion to his wit. Chatterton reall 
deserved the a of “the marvellous boy.” Ireland, 
bating his sleight of hand, was a poor creature, who began his 
career with forgery and closed it in writing libels against his 
own country. Yet the deceptions of the Bristol prodigy ought 
to have been as “gross, open, and palpable” to men deep in 
forgotten lore as the devices of the framer of Shakspeare’s Con- 
fession of Faith. Probably, no person now living believes in the 
authenticity of Rowley’s poems, or even in the existence of 
“Thomas Lowey, monk of Bristol ;” nor would it be worth while 


attending to so palpable ‘a fabrication, had it not revealed the 
deep ignorance of the deeply learned. Jacob Bryant, the author 
of a once famous, but long deservedly forgotten System of Ancient 
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Mythology, the venerable Archdeacon Mills, and other “ guides 
of public taste,” wrote volumes to prove that Rowley was a fact, 
once embodied in flesh, and Chatterton merely his lucky dis- 
coverer and faithful transcriber, and “surely these were honourable 
men.” Yet setting aside the fact that antiquaries should have 
detected the blots in De Bergham’s pedigree, and the false 
heraldry in Canynge’s escutcheon, the least tincture of philolog 

would have revealed the Chattertonian imposture. Let us mar 

how one little word would, if noted, have hoisted Bryant, the 
Archdeacon and Co. into mid air. Chatterton puts into a manu- 
script, alleged to be of the fourteenth century, the word “ its”— 

Life, and its goods I scorn. 


“Tts,” says the Dean of Westminster, in his excellent work on 
English, Past and Present, after noticing the anomalous con- 
struction of the word, “does not once occur through the whole 
of our authorised version of the Bible—occurs only three times 
inall Shakspeare—wasa word unknown to Ben Jonson—was not ad- 
mitted into his Poems by Milton—and did not come into common 
use until a few years before Dryden sanctioned it in his writings.” 

On the whole, to the second order of Shakspearian commenta- 
tors we assign the credit of much industry, though it was often 
misemployed—of some shrewdness in correcting the typographical 
blunders of the folios and quartos—and the sterling merit of 
bringing to light again indirectly many gems of our early literature. 
But against this balance in favour we set off an adverse account 
of ignorance of the mind of Shakspeare and of the canons of 

tic art, of incompetence in philology, of self-glorification, and 
the desire to make Shakspeare write as Rowe did write and as 
Johnson approved. We must now pass on to the third class of 
critics, who appeared within the first twenty years of the present 
century :— 

Charles Lamb and William Hazlitt [says Mr. Knight] led the way in 
approaching Shakspeare with love, with deep knowledge, with surpassin 
acuteness, with unshackled minds. But a greater arose. A new era ol 
critical opinion upon Shakspeare, as propounded by Englishmen, may be 
dated from the delivery of the lectures of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, at the 
Surrey Institution, in 1814. What that great man did for Shakspeare can 
scarcely be ay nae re by the public. For his opinions were not given to 
the world in formal treatises and ponderous volumes. “hey were frag- 
mentary; they were scuttered, as it were, at random; many of them were 
the oral lessons of that wisdom and knowledge which he poured out to a few 
admiring disciples. 

Yet although Coleridge thus cast his bread upon the waters, 
his labour was not in vain. It has been said that the influence 
of Raphael extended even to sign-painters, and the impress of 
Coleridge may be seen in all subsequent English criticism. For 
he it was who first brought to the elucidation of Shakspeare the 

irit of a poet and a Pe. He first distinctly proclaimed 
that the judgment of Shakspeare was not less remarkable than 
his imaginative power, and that, inasmuch as he was the greatest, 
he was also the most perfectly developed of all dramatic writers. 
He, next after Dryden, but on higher grounds and with more 
convincing reasons, showed that Shakspeare was the poet of all 
time, as well @ parte ante as 4 parte post, and not of the Eliza- 
bethan era alone. He first enunciated the truth that, to appre- 
hend the Shakspearian drama it is less necessary to consider 
what the poet had read, or what his contemporaries wrote, than 
to strive, in explaining his obscurities, to understand the rules 
which have consciously or unconsciously guided all the master- 
poets of the world, from him who celebrated the wrath of Achilles 
to him who infused into the legend of Faustus a grandeur sur- 
passing that of the legend of Prometheus. 

Lamb and Hazlitt were worthy coadjutors of Coleridge. The 
fine instincts, the warm human sympathies and childlike spirit of 
the former rendered him an apt interpreter of the most catholic 
and impassioned of poets ; while the sparkiing eloquence and vivid 
fancy of the latter, —— he lacked many of the higher qualities 
of an expositor, enabled him, perhaps in a larger measure than 
either Coleridge or Lamb, to familiarize the public with just con- 
ceptions of the ‘‘ myriad-minded” bard. The impression com- 
menced by the English critics was confirmed by the Lectures of 
William Schlegel; and although the German commentators on 
the poet are too often super-subtle, and wander into infinite space 
for meanings which lie at their feet, yet we have much cause to 
acknowledge with gratitude such auxiliaries to our native forces 

-as Tieck, Ulrici, and Gervinus. 
(To be continued.) 


MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 
Second Notice. 


= chief additions made to the paleontology of the Upper- 
most Beds of Siluria are the discovery of some true fishes 
below and in the “ Bone bed,” and of a number of portentous 
crustaceans, which must at that time have been the “ pride of 
the ocean,” for they were not less than seven or eight feet long. 
‘These were the Pterygoti. When trilobites were dying away— 
for they had certainly lost their prestige before the Silurian age 
had closed—a more gigantic tribe of crustacea, perhaps of higher 
type, seem for a while to have taken their place. And the book tells 
us of several species, of all sizes, from the bulk above mentioned 
down to as many inches. Wonderful, if true, for no living lobster 
can hold a candle to them ; and they seem to have been thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa. We should have been slow to credit this, 
had we not the opportunity of seeing specimens in the Museum of 
Practivai Geology—bodies, tails, lege, incers (they carried these, 
it seems, on their heads, and frig’ tfal trenchant weapons they 


were, full of sharp teeth), great compound eyes, feelers, every- 
thing that is wanted to make up one of the crab family complete. 
The fish is a remarkable form, closely allied to the Cephalaspis 
of the Old Red, and, being found below the “ Bone bed” in the 
true Ludlow Rock, is thus the oldest of known fish. But its 
relics are few and far between, while the Pterygoti are in myriads. 
And so the Silurian system ends as it began, with crustacea; 
while the few scanty fishes are but the sketchings out of what 
was to come next, for the “Old Red Sandstone” is emphatically 
an “age of fish.” 

It is a misnomer to call this book Siluria. More than half its . 
pages are a condensed summary of all that is known respecting 
the higher palwozoic rocks. Before those upper rocks are 
described, there is a chapter devoted to Ireland and Scotland, 
and in the latter a most important amendment is given to the old 

eology, which must be noticed. The demarcation of the strata 
Ge long been known in a general way for Ireland, thanks to the 
persevering labours of one veteran geologist, Dr. (now Sir Richard) 
Griffith. But what he had done for Ireland, M‘Culloch had not 
done for Scotland, and the map of the Highlands was but a 
tangled web, in part mineralogical, in part geological, but in 
great part not logical at all. Like Wamba’s head, it wanted 
turning upside down to make it come right; and by a similar 
process, in two or three laborious summers, Sir Roderick has 
placed what was the Uppermost Old Red Sandstone of the west 
coast at the very base of the whole Scottish series. In so 
doing, he has shown that his native country possesses not only 
a complete sequence of the Lower Paleozoic rocks, but that 
these (metamorphosed in their upper portions into the puzzling 
gneiss and mica schist of central Scotland) rest at their base on 
a still older series of like rocks, on whose truncated edges lie, 
first, Cambrian conglomerate in mountain masses, then quartz 
rock, limestone, quartz rock again, mica schist, &c. &c. Nowhere 
in all Britain is there so good a base to the Silurian series; and 
it is with just pride the author may look on a second whole 
territory restored to order and geologic certainty—and this froma 
vague chaos of mineralogical facts which had been long obscuring 
the country of Playfair and Hutton. 

Then we are taken to Ireland, where the light shed on the 
North West Highlands is beginning to be reflected upon Conne- 
mara and Donegal. There will soon be no such a thing as a 
primitive rock. We have only space to notice the advance made by 
the Geological Survey of Ireland in the clear section given of 
the Dingle peninsula. This is the only spot in Ireland where an 
undoubted passage from Silurian to Devonian rocks is known. 
There are in this wild, yet quite accessible tract, Llandove 
rocks, Wenlock, Ludlow, and Old Red, one part of which is 
unconformable to the other; and with regard to its Silurian 
strata, this remote corner of Ireland is more in harmony with the 
English sections than is the coast opposite our own. Ven 
ought to be a watering place, for it has unrivalled sands; and 
Sybil Head should be visited by every son of the hammer. 

The chapters on organic remains are improved by the separa- 
tion of the Llandovery rock species. Many new facts and new 
fossils are added, which it is not necessary to notice here. The 
fresh discoveries in the North Scottish limestones, however, claim 
a passing remark. Acoeowss, Mr. Salter, they do not corre- 
spond, by a single species, with any known further south. One 
reason of this is, that their arenaceous and calcareous beds repre- 
sent strata which are not very fossiliferous in Wales and Ireland, 
and which, deposited in deeper water, are chiefly black shale. 
But they do correspond in mineral condition with the contem- 
poraneous strata in North America, and, strange to say, they 
contain many of the same fossils. Had these old seas a common 
coast line? for these are the sand-banks and the pebble-beds of 
the Silurian ocean. Some American species are known to have 
ranged to Ireland which yet did not reach Wales, and, in like 
manner, some may have crept along the Atlantic shore as far as 
Scotland, while deep seas intervened between more Southern 
localities. "We cannot explain it otherwise, 

And now, leaving Siluria proper, the work takes a different 
course, and in a much more general way passes over the great 
formation of Old Red Sandstone, which comes next in ascending 
order. Following Sir Roderick’s new classification, which seems 
a great improvement on the old, we begin with a lower group, 
containing those bizarre forms of fish, the Cephalaspis and 
Pteraspis. These were thought by Hugh Miller to lie in the 
middle division, though he could nowhere see them above the 
bituminous flags, which here are made out to be the second or 
middle group. This was clearly the wrong place. Hugh Miller’s 
acute judgment could not but remark on the strange fact that 
the upper and lower divisions should have their fish so like, while 
the middle or Cephalaspis beds differed widely from either. But 
put this so-called middle division at the base (and Sir Roderick 
finds it really is the base in Hereford), and then the Caithness 
and Orkney flags, with their innumerable fish, link on properly 
to the upper beds, which contain some of the same genera. The 
upper division is a fine yellow sandstone, and besides fish con- 
tains ferns (perhaps crocodiles), and shows in many ways a ten- 
dency towards the carboniferous rocks. Quite a new flora has 
been added to the central division or Caithness flags, and chiefly 
By the labours of Mr. John Miller and Mr. Robert Dick of 

hurso. The flags promise, too, to be the source of an indus- 
trial commerce, in an oil distilled from the fishes of the Old 
Red! There is an olan of these oil-bearing shales, by Dr. 
Hoffmann in the appendix, page 560. , 
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We were about to pass over the history of the coal deposits. 
We think there is something very striking and natural in the little 
view of the coal vegetation given in page 305. It embodies, 
to our notion, the very beau ideal of the cae clogged atmosphere 
and dank miasmatal swamps of the coal period. Say what philoso- 

hers will, there must have been more carbonic acid in the air 

fore those millions of cubic yards of it were fixed, in black solid 
masses, in the crust. And if (as the appendix would teach us) 
the plants grew on the sea margin, ducked by each sluggish tide 
in close putrid seas—and liked that sort of thing—we seem to 
get an explanation of all the phenomena observable in the coal. 

It has ever been a mystery how there could be such endless 
changes of land and sea as is implied by the constant alternations 
of ferns and Nautili—groves of calamites with shark-like fish— 
and trunks of large club-mosses with deep sea shells. But 
fringe the seaboard thickly with Lepidodendron swamps, and 
dam out the ocean by sand-bars, and there is cause enough 
for all the turbid shale and dark fetid limestone; and on the 
tuffets, and hage, and sand-banks of such a jungle there might be 
room enough for any number of ferns, and even for the growth 
of those strange conifere which are so rife in the coal. We have 
nowhere met with so good an explanation of the fact. 

The Permian chapter is one of the most elaborate, for the author 
took special pilgrimages during two summers to work up the 
subject which he began in Russia seventeen years ago. The name 
Permian seems to be generally accepted for that varied group of 
sands, marls, and limestones which are now so well understood 
as separate from the New Red Sandstone—two contiguous 
systems of red sandstone and marl, with scarcely a fossil in 
common. The one is the natural termination of the Carboniferous 

oup, the other the base of the secondary system. Chapter xiii. 
is full of interesting and new matter, and no one who visits 
Eisenach and the Harz, with this book for a guide, will fail to get 
a better appreciation of the Permian group, and of the labours of 
our German scientific brethren in the heart of Europe. One 
could almost wish to be shut up with Luther in the castle of Wart- 
burg, on easy parole, to study on the spot that stratum so hard to 
pronounce, but rich in geologic lore—the Rothe-todteliegendes. 

It may be well to say here, that while we have a very per- 
fect representation of the German scries in Durham, much 
of what used to be thought New Red or Bunter Sandstone in the 
midland counties is now assuming a darker tint on our maps, 
and becoming Permian. It will be labour for English geologists 
for the next ten years (while landed proprietors are boring it for 
coal) to develop the fossil riches or poverty of these sandy 
tracts. They ought to contain a good flora, for Géppert has 
found imal nearly 200 species of plants in this formation 
alone, and not thirty of these are the same as those of the coal. 
There are some curious notes on the lizards of the period in 

age 303, well worth reading. These creatures seem to have 
oa of high organization. 

We have now got half through the work, and our notes on 
the foreign rocks of primeval age need not be very lengthened. 
The great work on Russia, to which allusion is made in the dedi- 
cation, is naturally a favourite with the author, and he dwells 
with satisfaction on some new contributions to the science by 
friends in Christiania and St. Petersburg, which tend to show a 
very close similarity between the various subformations of the 
Silurian System in Britain and in these remote countries. It is 
to be observed that the Middle Silurian, or Pentamerus zone, 
occupies in both the same place—viz., the Lase of the Upper 
Silurian. And the uppermost layers of the latter are tenanted 
in Russia, as in England, by the Pterygotus or — in 
shoals, mixed with fish, Cephalaspis, and some allied genera, 
which mark the passage into the Devonian rocks. There is an 
inflammable shale under the chief limestone of St. Petersburg 
which might surely yield oil, like the Caithness flag mentioned 
above. The German merchant princes of Esthonia must set to 
work and distil it. There are triumphant evidences in this 
wide empire for the security of the Devonian System, and 
its identification with the veritable Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland. There are not wanting critics, some of them 
good geologists, who assert that there is no proof of this 
identity. ut when we are told that the fish of Scot- 
land and the shells of Devonshire are found together in 
hand specimens in the Russian deposits, there must surely be an 
end of such criticism. It is stilla fair ground of inquiry whether 
the Great Red Sandstones of our own islands did or did not owe 
their origin to lake deposits. Mr. Austen thinks they did; and 
there is but little contrary evidence. The fish in Russia might 
have been drifted into estuaries, or they might have frequented 
both river and sea, as the sturgeon does at the present day. At 
page 385, Sir Roderick teaches his Russian friends how to find 
coal on the Donetz. 

And now, having gone through Russia, and _ touched, 
but not crossed, the ridge of the Balkans, Sir Roderick 
turns homeward through Germany. The wide fields and 
mountain ridges of Austria, Bohemia, and Saxony, have all 
been visited by his audacious hammer; and the Grauwacke is 
abused in no measured terms by his fluent pen. It is a hetero- 

eneous assemblage, only to be deciphered by the key which it 
is the author’s great merit always to keep by his side—Smith’s 
old principle, the identification of strata by organic remains. 
Rocks that look as old as the Cambrian grits turn out to be of 
the age of our coal fields, and may yet yield fuel to the German 


comparison with those of Herne Bay or Sheerness, are by the 
same unerring guide shown to be asold as the slates of Snowdon, 
The very same rocks which lie so unbroken and flat in Russia 
that it is a positive weariness to ride over them, when turned 
up and contorted in the flanks of the Ural chain, are hard 
limestones, contorted clay slate, dolomitic crags, and gold- 
bearing quartz rocks, but the fossils are alike in both. 
There is an oasis in this undulating desert of hard grits and 
sterile slates when the traveller reaches Prague. There resides 
a gentleman who has devoted the best part of his life (twenty- 
four years) to the elucidation and description of his native 
country. It is a perfect mine of fossils. He has already pub- 
lished over two hundred and fifty species of Trilobites—a group 
of fossil animals now receiving much attention at the hands of 
naturalists—and he has discovered the early stages of several of 
these. In fact, hehas traced some from the egg, and many through 
their metamorphoses to the adult state. The same with other 
groups of animals. The Nautilus, or what looks like one, has 
had its history far better made out than has its living represen- 
tative. And we look with impatience for his promised work, 
which is to show us a world of new old forms of this Nautilus 

family—straight,club-shaped, curved, bent, spiral or scroll-shaped, 
four hundred or five hundred species. Some of them, we are 

told, contain the original animal matter. If M. Barrande’s new 

volumes only equal the one he has already produced, the study of 
these old inhabitants of the world will become as easy as the read- 

ing of a book of modern natural history, and fully as pleasant. 

The author of the Bassin Silurien de la Bohéme (and Sir 

Roderick seems as proud of his achievements as if they were 
his own) finds a complete Silurian succession in this little basin 
not ten miles broad, which is quite easily paralleled with that 
of Britain. The “ Zone Primordiale” is just our Lingula Flags, 
and is followed by rocks so like the Caradoc, and Llandeilo 
Flag, the Wenlock, the Ludlow—he even finds fish and Pterygoti 
at the top as we do—that no doubt can remain as to the general 
order. hile in his lower division scarce a species is like those 
of the same beds in more northern latitudes, in the Upper Silurian 
time, on the contrary, there must have been a free connexion 
between the seas from north to south, for many of the shells 
and trilobites are identical. This contrast between the lower 
Silurian beds of central and northern Europe holds good also 
for Spain and Portugal ; and even Normandy, so close upon our 
own shores, belongs to the mid-European province, and ex- 
changes scarcely a species with us. There is much more to be 
done in this great field of palwozoic geolo. And the task is a 
worthy one, for in ancient days the sea had assuredly its geo- 
graphical groups as it has now, and no one has yet, so far as we 
know, marked out their boundaries. Mr. Godwin Austen has 
made a beginning ; but there are few able to follow out his preg- 
nant suggestions, 
The Devonian and Carboniferous tracts of Central Germany 
and of the Rhine are far more extensive and important than the 
Silurian (the latter barely comes to day in a few places in the 
Harz, amid a heap of newer “ grauwacke”), and large works 
have been written on the Rhenish Provinces alone, Sir Roderick 
with Sedgwick leading the way. The present volume does not 
add materially to our knowledge of these rocks, but it contains a 
table (p. 433) giving a most clear and connected view of the 
whole Up er Paleozoic series for Europe—localities, character- 
istic fossils, &c., up to the present condition of the subject. 
It is a book, and a very readable one, in itself. 
America, very naturally, has a chapter to herself, and is found 
to adhere in the New World to the palwozoic “ institutions” of 
the mother country. But their development, like that of the vast 
continent they characterize, is enormous; and American science 
has been foremost in investigating them. Each of the prin- 
cipal States has lent a hand in the work. The labours of Hall, 
and Emmons, and Vanuxem, in New York—of Dale Owen and 
his companions in the far West—and of our own Logan in Canada, 
have extended the survey over very wide areas of the Continent. 
And they have proved a wonderful identity in the succession 
(albeit with some wide variations) with our own Silurian rocks. 
We might instance the occurrence of a thick sandstone, charged 
with Lingula, at the base. A series of limestones with great Ortho- 
ceratites represent the horizon of the Llandeiio flags, and contain, 
among other things, the massive shell Maclurea, which, strange to 
say, has been found on the west of Scotland, along with a number 
of other Silurian American types, and nowhere else in Britain. 
Then follow Trenton limestone and the Hudson River slates 
—the very counterpart of our Caradoc rocks; and these are suc- 
ceeded by a most characteristic Pentamerus zone—the famous 
Clinton group, full of the common species which we meet with in 
the dales of Shropshire. Again, the limestone of Niagara might 
have been dug out of the caverns of Dudley, so like are its con- 
tents to those of our own Wenlock rocks. But above this 
celebrated stratum, over which Niagara pours its waters, the 
resemblance to the rocks of our British series fails; and though 
in a general way we may call the Helderberg series Ludlow, we 
do not find the mud-beds and the deep water coral beds, and the 
sandbanks, ‘ bone bed” and plant beds, of our own Shropshire 
district. On the contrary,a great gypsum formation, with much 
salt, occupies the place of our Lower Ludlow ; and the limestones 
predominate so much over beds of other character as to make the 
whole a calcareous series. But these differences in the Ludlow rocks 


firesides. And clays and sands so incoherent and soft as to bear 


do not make them less the Ludlow rocks, hemmed in as they are 
by the Wenlock formation below and the Devonian strata above. 
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These last, indeed, form a magnificent group, and the chief part 
of them are not at all unlike the rocks of Devon, or of the Rhine 
—shelly sandstones, shales and limestones, while their uppermost 
member is a formation there is no mistaking—the conglomerate 
of the Old Red itself. This conglomerate forms finer mountains 
in the Catskill range than in the Fans of Brecon. It is marked 
(so Ramsay tells us) by the grooves of ancient glaciers, and 
frowns over the Hudson for many a mile, bringing back to the 
emigrant the scenery of his home, and delighting the eye of the 
geologist, who finds in so distant a region the unequivocal 
counterpart of strata he knows well in Britain. It is this 
mingling of the new with the old—the recurrence of familiar 
phenomena among much that is different and strange—which 
makes the labour of the geologist so pleasant. That the author 
feels this, and that his aim is to make others perceive the delight 
of geological truth, is manifest in every page of the book. 

We must skip the gold chapter, though to many this will bea 
very interesting one. Sir Roderick still connects gold with 
Silurian rather than with any other palwozoic rock. ‘The trea- 
sures are all in his own territory. As we do not know enough 
about it to contradict him, strange and unlikely as it seems at 
first sight, we must leave the subject in other hands. 

It is not customary to discuss the merits of an appendix, even 
though it be forty pages long. This one is no exception to the 
tule that the postscript usually contains the cream of the letter. 
The table of Silurian fossils, including all the recognisable 
British species, is worth notice. The hint of a new branch of 
industry for Scotland, in the distillation of its fish-laden flagstones, 
has been already adverted to. There are notes of additions made 
to the oldest rocks while the work was passing through the 
press—from Ireland, Wales, and Malvern. Even Newfoundland 
now possesses its “‘ primordial zone.”’ Notes on coal, on Silurian 
fish, on Old Red Sandstone plants, and, not least, an Old Red 
crocodile from Elgin, the big brother of the little Telerpeton, 
now familiar to us from that quarter, may be named as indicating 
itscontents. If we add that there are four new plates, eighty-four 
additional woodcuts of fossils, a coloured frontispiece, and an 
entire revision of the map, enough will have been said to show 
that we have before us a really new and very important contri- 
bution to our geological knowledge. 

But we must say one word on the price. We do not grudge 
parlour geologists a handsome volume, with large print and lw 
margins, and solid paper. But we do plead on behalf of hundreds 
who must read this work somehow, and who would gladly buy 
and take it with them to the field. Why not give us, when this 
edition is out, a closer-printed pocket volume, such as may fitly 
go side by side with Lyell’s manual? To that admirable work, 
dealing as it does so largely with the secondary and tertiary 
strata, the present volume is a fit supplement. 


PAINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED.* 


E have seldom had occasion to notice a more useful and 
well-timed publication than the unpretending little manual 
lately put forth by Messrs. Gullick and Timbs under this title. 
The latter of these gentlemen is well known as the compiler of 
various excellent books of reference. His great experience of 
the tastes and needs of the reading public has shown him that 
there is a demand for some familiar explanation of the pro- 
cesses and technical terms of the painter’s art, as well as for a 
sketch of its history ; and, with the aid of an artist temporarily 
incapacitated by an accident from the practice of his profession, 
he has, in this volume, very successfully supplied the want. 
That such a book is needed, in the opinion of so competent a 
judge, is in itself a very hopeful sign of the growing interest 
taken by the public in questions affecting the Fine Arts. 
Happily, of late years critics and writers have condescended to 
speak of matters of art in ordinary language; and a too obtru- 
sive use of technical terms would now be universally laughed at. 
Even Dr. Waagen has been irreverently suspected of sometimes 
hiding the inanity of his matter under the magniloquence of his 
phraseology. Such solemn-sounding words as megilp and impasto 
naturally awe the uninitiated. The table-talk of artists and 
their familiar letters are still too often full of professional slang, 
spiced with scraps of foreign languages picked up at the Caffé de’ 
reci. But it is beginning to be understood that pure and 
simple English is able to convey all that is worth knowing about 
a statue or a picture; and such subjects, in — as they 
have lost their mystery, have become popular. However, some 
technical terms eae must be in every science; and no one can 
profitably pursue a discussion as to any of the various branches 
of the art of the painter without some acquaintance with the 
words used to express the processes employed. To all such 
persons we can warmly recommend this modest little book. 
They will find in it, in an intelligible form, all that is necessary 
for general inquirers to learn. Knowing the almost universal 
ipiirense that prevails on the subject, our authors condescend to 
escribe the painter’s materials, his implements, the method of 
working, and the usual arrangements and fittings of the studio. 
Any person of common intelligence could gather from this book 
a fair knowledge, not only of the nature of the mechanical pro- 
Explained ; including Fresco, Oil, Tempera, 
Mosaic, Encaustic, Water-Cotour, Miniature, Missal, Painting on Pottery, 
. With Historical Sketches of the or 


cesses, but of the theory and the history of art. And we are bound 
to say that the disquisitions, though necessarily very succinct, are 
accurate and judicious, and, with some exceptions, remarkable 
for their perspicuity. But, in a literary point of view, we must 
lament the numerous uncorrected misprints of Italian and French 
words. And one unhappy Hebrew word, borrowed in a note 
from M. de Laborde, is strangely disguised by the printer, with 
three wrong letters out of five—whereas there ought to be only 
four altogether. 

As for the order, yates in tempera occupies of right the 
first place, as being the earliest known process. It is so named, 
we read, ‘ because the colours are ‘ tempered,’ or mixed with and 
diluted by a ‘ medium’ toa proper consistence to be conveniently 
taken by and applied with the brush, and to adhere to the sur- 
face, this medium being neither oil nor simply water.” The 
various vehicles, or media, employed by the early Italian artists, 
the grounds on which they painted, the gilding, the mysteries of 
hatching and stippling, the varnishes and the pigments most in 
use, are described in succession; and then the encaustic, or wax- 
painting of antiquity, is noticed, with a discreet avoidance of any 
attempt to explain the confused and contradictory accounts 
handed down to us concerning it. Next we have an ‘admirable 
sketch of the history of the practice of these forms of art by the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Etruscans, and the 
Romans, followed hy a brief notice of the existing remains of 
ancient painting at Pompeii, and on the many vases of antiquity. 
From these the transition is easy to the earliest Christian paint- 
ing in the Catacombs, to the Byzantine style of art, and to the 
Italian revival of Cimabue and Giotto, down to the introduction 
of oil-painting. The authors, pursuing a chronological order, post- 
pone their account of pure fresco-painting, though it was con- 
temporaneous with the later use of tempera, till they have 
noticed medieval mosaic and glass painting. Speaking of modern 
attempts to recover the practice of encaustic, they remark that 
Mr. Parris, in his late restorations of the pictures by Sir James 
Thornhill in the dome of St. Paul’s, is represented as having 
used a wax vehicle, which he calls his “‘ marble medium.” 

Mosaic painting, as practised by the ancients, and by the two 
Christian Schools of Italy and Byzantium, forms the subject of 
the next chapter; and then follows an account of miniature 
ey properly so called—that is, the art of the illuminator. 

nder this head, too, are embraced the processes of the modern 
miniaturists on ivory and enamel, the methods of painting on 
pottery and glass, and even the colouring of photographic 
portraits. But it must be observed that this classification is 
somewhat deceptive ; for in nothing but smallness of scale have 
the works of Rie William Ross or Mr. Thorburn any special 
affinity to the illuminations of such famous “limners” of old as 
Don Silvestro Camaldolese or Girolamo dai Libri. However, 
the section on coloured photographs is so exceedingly judicious 
and instructive that we are truly glad to welcome it, in spite of 
its awkward misplacement in this chronological sketch of the 
history of art. We quite agree with our authors that the 
fashionable practice of colouring photographic portraits, though 
undoubtedly it absorbs, at highly remunerative wages, a large 
and increasing number of artists, will in the long run inevitably 
bring about the decay of the true art of bona fide miniature 
painting. “ The practice of colouring photographs,” they observe, 
“almost wdaie real artistic advancement in any direction, 
The peculiar hue of the photograph vitiates the eye for correctl. 
appreciating colour without the accustomed groundwork ; an 
power of drawing is necessarily lost from its never being called 
into requisition. Thus the photographic colourist after a time, 
when left to his own resources, must find how insidiously injurious 
and delusive is the influence of his employment = his cha- 
racter and progress as an independent artist.” e subject is 
pursued very convincingly. It is shown that the photographic 
process is invaluable for its data of facts; and that an “ un- 
touched” photograph, when _— understood, is beyond com- 
parison the most faithful and suggestive “plan, chart, or map,” 
of the human countenance—a groundwork of fact, upon which 
memory may recall, or imagination construct, an ideal likeness 
of which the stranger or the inexperienced observer will have no 
conception. The truth is, that the highest skill of the artist can 
really convey a more truthful idea of form than the unthinki 
camera ; for it can correct those almost imperceptible faults which 
in a photographic image arise from the different focal distances’ 
of objects a the convexity of the lenses. It is this inherent 
defect in the photographic process which so deforms particular 
features in a portrait, that the female countenance in particular, — 
not merely in the living subject but even in the marble of the 
Clytie or the Venus of Milo, is always coarsened and blunted 
and exaggerated. But these faults are not legitimately amended 
by superimposed colour. The necessity of subduing the un- 

easant tone of the photograph leads to the excessive use of 
Sear colour; and “ the fine scale of light and shade,” which is 
the essential characteristic and the inimitable excellence of a sun- 
painting, is wholly destroyed by the addition of paint. 

We come now to Fresco-painting—so called from its being 
executed upon the last coat of plaster while it is freshly laid on 
the wall, and still wet. The account of this process is full and 


accurate; but we do not observe that the fact of a crystallization 
taking place over the _— surface is mentioned. That fresco 
is the highest form of the painter’s art is thorou r compre- 
hended and boldly enunciated by our authors; and the history 


of the Italian development is very agreeably traced from the 
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time of Masaccio to the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and the 
stanze of the Vatican, and onwards, through the Venetians and 
the Eclecties, to the modern revival of the art in our own times, 
in the decoration of the Chevalier Bertholdy’s house at Rome 
by Cornelius, and the later introduction of the style at Munich 
and Berlin, and in our own Houses of Parliament. It would 
have been far better, in our opinion, in the arrangement of this 
book, to have separated the history of painting from the descrip- 
tion of the technical processes. Here, for example, the great 
wall-paintings in oil by Tintoretto, and Delaroche’s “‘ Hemicycle” 
in the Palais des Beaux Arts, are described under the head of 
fresco merely because their vastness seems to take them out of 
the class of oil-paintings, which are usually of easel-size. 
Oil-painting itself is treated with more fulness than any other 
branch of the art. The brushes and implements, the vehicles, 
oils, and varnishes, the qualities of canvas and panels, the 
grounds, colours, and various manipulative processes, are all 
minutely described—followed, as usual, by an historical sketch 
of the method of the oil-painters before the Van Eycks, of the 
at discovery of these celebrated brothers, and of the early and 
ate schools of Flanders, Germany, Italy, and Holland, and the 
schools of Spain, France, and England. Finally, the method 
and history of water-colour painting are noticed; and an 
appendix treats of a number of such subsidiary subjects as Scene- 
ainting, Temple and Statue-painting, Painting in Embroidery, 
rayon or Pastel-painting, the Distribution, Hanging, Framing, 
Care and Cleaning of Pictures, and closes with an intelligent and 
moderate account of Pre-Raffaellitism. It will be acknowledged 
that a treatise embracing all these sub-divisions, and so carefully 
compiled, though not perfect in its arrangement, deserves the 
praise of being called a thorough compendium of the —*. 
Throughout the volume there are frequent notices of English 
art; and the references to pictures, such as those in the National 
Gallery, which every one may be presumed to know, are ver 
useful and instructive. We regret, however, that English 
painting was not made the subject of a separate chapter. We 
are sure that its history would reward a diligent inquirer for all 
the pains he might bestow on the investigation. Lord Lindsay, 
in his Christian Art, was one of the first to call attention to the 
existence of a native ‘school of painters in mediaeval times. 
Messrs. Gullick and Timbs claim for England the invention 
of a method of transparent painting on linen at an early 
period. We do not know why they decide against the 
indigenous origin of the curious picture of Richard IT., pre- 
served at Wilton. This we fully believe to be the work of an 
English artist; and we are not convinced by Messrs. Digby Wyatt 
and Waring that even the beautiful painted frontal, preserved in 
the south ambulatory of the choir of Westminster, is necessarily 
the work of an Italian artist. It may be so; but the more docu- 
ments are searched, and the more our ancient buildings are 
examined, the more clearly it will appear that a native school of 
art flourished in this country, whose works, moreover, were pro- 
bably in no way inferior to any other specimens of painting on 
this side the Alps. Why does not some one collect the scattered 
notices of English pictorial art—the story of Benedict Biscop, 
the legend of St. Dunstan, the fragments of English embroidery 
and clestion. the mural paintings still preserved in many 
churches, the Painted Chamber, St. Stephen’s Chapel, and the 
Liber Eliensis? Here is a mine which needs working. Nor need 
the search be confined to painting. In sculpture, the present 
authors recognise in one Wiliam Austen, the author of the efligy 
of Richard de Beauchamp, at Warwick, an “artist hardly inferior 
to his famous Italian contemporaries, Donatello and Ghiberti.” 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The cele. 
brated Christy’s Minstrels will resume their Popular ENTERTAINMENT on 
Monday Evening, April 11, at the St. James’s Hall, to be repeated EVERY 
EVENING at Eight, and SATURDAY MORNINGS at Three o’clock. Admission, 
1s.: Area, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s, Tobe obtained at Mr, Mitcheli’s Royal Library, 
33, Old Bond-street. 


RATIONS by Mr. T. MASON JONES.—WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
This Day (Saturday, April 2), at Half-past Three o’clock—MILTON: the 
Patriot, Statesman, Prose Writer, and Poet. Monday Evening next, April 4, at Half- 
re Eight, GRATTAN, AND THE WITS AND ORATORS OF THE IRISH PAR. 
IAMENT, Stalls (numbered), 5s.; Reserved Seats, 33.; Back Seats, 1s. May be 
obtained at Mr. Mrrcnett’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION (the NEW GALLERIES), 
9, CONRUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 

Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT. 

Now open from Nine till Six, admission One Shilling, or by Half-Crown Season 

‘tu n u Vv 

JAMES FERGUSSON, 


JAMES EDMESION, } Secs, 
R. JOHN BENNETI’S LECTURES ON WOMEN AND 
WATCHWORK.—April 1st, Newbury; 4th, Hampstead; 7th, Crosby Hall; 
llth, Bethnal-green. The lectures will be illustrated by a great variety of Models 
and Diagrams, and Specimens of Cloeks and Watches, Syllabuses can be had at the 
Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheapside. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has resided as TUTOR in families of the 

highest rank, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He would not object to the care 
of a boy of delicate health, at home cr travelling; or to a temporary engagement as 
Visiting Tutor. A liberal salary required, Address M. N.O., Messrs, Harcuaxp and 
Co.’s, 187, Piccadilly. 


OREIGN TRAVEL.—A UNIVERSITY GRADUATE (B.A., 

London), speaking French and Spanish, experienced in travelling, a cheerful 
companion, and with high references, desires an ENGAGEMENT to accompany a 
Gentleman, or take charge One or Two Youths going Abroad. 


Address, 867, Midland Counties Herald Office, Birmingham,’ 
A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, near the Borough Hospital 


desires to meet with a PUPIL. He must be a Churchman, well-educated, an 
of gentlemanly manners. He would be allowed to attend all the —- Lectures, 
&c., during his M. D., Messrs, Bia@ and St. 
Thomas’-street, Southwark, S.E, 


O PARENTS OR TRUSTEES.—The WIFE of a MEDICAL 

MAN, residing in the West-end of London, is anxious to have the entire CARE 

and EDUCATION of TWO CHILDREN or YOUNG LADIES. She has been for 

many years accustomed to Tuition, is a g Musician and Linguist, and would be 

able to give the advantage of her whole time, Satisfactory references given and 
required :—Address A, B., Clarke’s Library, 84, Connaught-terrace, W. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

entire efficieney. Bankers—Mesers. WiLtiams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802.—Two Hunprep Bens. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs, Hoare and Co., Fleet-strect ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


b YDROPATHY.—MOOR PARK, Farnham, near Aldershott 
Camp, Surrey. Physician, EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin., Author of 
“Ilydropathy ; or, the Natural System of Medical Treatment,” John Churchill, 1857. 


ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSION, 
President—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 

The London Diocesan Home Mission has for its object the preaching of the Gospel 
to those whom the ordinary Parochial machinery is unable to root in the most 
deusely populated districts of London. It seeks to accomplish this in two ways :— 

I. By the establishment of Sprciat Sgsrvices for Workine in various 
Churches of the metropolis. 

II. By the employment of Misstonary Cuerey. Four are at present working 
under the Society—two in the East and two in the North of London. 

Subscriptions fe | be paid to the Secretary, or at Messrs. Ransom and Co,’s, 1, Pall- 
Mall East, Post-office Orders payable at Charing-cross, 

Reports may be had at the Office. 

Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall-Mall (No. 8), London, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
On Monday, and during the week, will be presented Shakspeare’s historical Play of 
KING —* THE FIFTH. The Play will be repeated every evening until the 
16th of April. 


ANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL, 1859.— 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Directors have the pleasure to announce that this 

at CENTENARY MUSICAL FESTIVAL, the for which have occupied 
fhe closest consideration for.nearly three years, will take place as follows :— 


Messtat............ Monday, June 20th. 
Ts Deum, with selections from - 

shaszar, Saul, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, &¢. ...... Wednesday, June 22nd. 


Commencing each day at One o'clock. 

The Orchestra in the Great Transept, now being extended to the clear width of 216 
feet, (or double the diameter of the dome of St, Paul’s Cathedral), will be rendered 
capable of accommodating nearly FOUR THOUSAND CHORAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL PERFORMERS, who will be selected with the greatest care from the 
various metropolitan, provincial, and continental orchestras, cathedral choirs, and 
choral associations, presenting a combination of musical executive talent far exceeding 
any previous undertaking. 

The Orchestral arrangements for this eee musical co will be under 
the direction of THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 

Conductor—Mr, COSTA, 

Tickets will be issued priority of at the following rates :— 
Central Numbered Stalls, ¢ Two Guineas and Half the set for the three days, or if for 

in lettered blocks ...... < _ one or two days’ Performances only, Ons Guinxa each. 
Seats not numbered, but ¢ Twenty-five shillings the set, or Half-a-Guinea each for 

reserved in side-blocks one or two days’ Perfurmances, 
Preference will be given to applications for sets of tickets, 

The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at No, 2, Exeter Hall, are now — for 

the issue of Vouchers; where the plans of seats may be inspected, and the full pro- 

of arrang ts, with block plans, may be had on either written or personal 
application. No application can be attended to unless accompanied by a remittance 
of the amount : and all cheques or post-office orders sent to either office, are to be made 
payable to the order of Gzor@x Guovs, Esq., of the Crystal Palace Company. 

March 16th, 1869, By order, 


GEORGE GROVE, Secretary, 


ROYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY.— 

The Rev. J. M. BELLEW, S.C.L., will give a READING from the WORKS of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, with Incidents in Life, at ST. MARTIN’S HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 13th, 

The Rev. J. M. Briew has undertaken to procure the admission by hase into 
the St. Ann’s Society of an Orphan whose Father was unsuccessful in business, and 
died in January last, leaving a Widow and Ten Children totally unprovided for, The 
profits will be devoted to this purpose. 

Stalls, 4s.; Centre Area and Balconies, 2s.; Back Seats, 1s. To be had at Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, Old Bond-street; at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre; Mr. Seale’s Library, 
Circus-road, St. John’s-wood; and at Mrs, Ackerman’s, 6, Blenheim-terrace, where 
Plans of the Stalls may be seen. 


RON HURDLES, FENCING, and GATES—WIRE NETTINGS 
and ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK—CAST-IRON VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
GARDEN SEATS, and every description of Plain and Ornamental Iron Work in 

connexion with Landed Property. 
Priced Catalogues posted free, inland or abroad, on lication. Every article 
nged, or may be returned 


guaranteed ~~ satisfaction ; or, if not approved, will be 
tunconditiona 
. B. BROWN and Co., 18, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
AJAPPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 


Years. 
. MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTIIERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who reapply the Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’sS Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 128, to £80, 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price, 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 


Twelve 
IN BROTHE 7 and 68, King Wi 
MAP ng London, 
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PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000 
Parties desirous of investing money aré requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice. 


The interest is payable in January and J 3 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ONDON CHARTERED BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, ' 
Paid-up Capital, £700,000. 
Chairman—DUNCAN DUNBAR, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM FANE DE SALIS, Esq. 

Orrices, 17, Cannon-sTREET, E.C. 

Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange are granted on the Branches of this Bank 
at Sidney, Melbourne, Geelong, Maryborough, Ararat, and Ballarat, 

Drafts on the Australian Colonies negociated and sent for collection, 
By Order of the Court, 
G. M. BELL, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 

FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are protected by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance, 
PROFITS.—Four-tifths, or be gent per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, The Assu are entitled to participate after payment of One 


Premium. 
CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


see NORTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON QUAYS 
COMPANY, i tMITED. 


Orricrs—10, CANNON-STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Capital £1,500,000, in 75,000 Shares of £20 each. 

With power to the Directors at any time to increase the Capital to £2,000,000, accord- 

ing to the requirements of the Company, by the issue of 25,000 Shares of £20 each, 

which will be offered in the first instance to the then existing Shareholders. 
Deposit £2 10s, per Share, £1 of which is to be paid on application, 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—The Right Hon, J. STUART WORTLEY, M.P. 

Deputy-Chairman—JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq. (Chairman of the Blackwall, 

and Tilbury and Southend Railways). 

Sir James D. Elphinstone, Bart., M.P., Portsmouth. 

William H. Furlonge, Esq. (Messrs. Magalhaens, Reay, and Co.), 75, Mark-lane, City. 

Lord Alfred Hervey, M.P., 6, St. James’s-square. 

——- 4 Hadow, Esq. (Director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 

Sompany. 

Rear-Admiral Sir George R. Lambert, K.C.B., Norbiton-place, Kin Surrey. 

John Dawson Lowden, Esq., Leinster-gardens, Hede-park. ‘ asinine 

Lieutenant-Coloncl Neville, 5, John-street, Berkeley-square. 

Robert Pulsford, Esq., 58, Upper Belgrave-street, Belgrave-square. 

George Edgar Ranking, Esq. (Messrs. John Ranking and Co.), 11, St. Helen’s-place, 

Henry Tootal, Esq. (Chairman of the North and South-Western Railway Junction, and 

Deputy-Chairman of the Shropshire Union Railway and Canal Company). 

Francis Wright, Esq., Butterley Iron Works, and Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire, 

(With power to add to their number). 

Joseph Barber, Esq., Brewer’s Quay, Lower Thames-street, will join the Board after 

the furmal transfer of his property to the Company. 

ConsuttinG EneinsEr—John Hawkshaw, Esq., 33, Great George-street, Westminster. 
EnoGingeEr—Sir Charles Fox, 8, New-street, Spring-gardens, 
Banxers—Messrs, Currie and Co., 29, Cornhill; an 

The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. W. Murray, Son, and Hutchins, 11, Birchin-lane, 
Broxers—Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle-street. 
SecrEtary—James Le Geyt Daniell, Esq. 


THE OBJECT of the NORTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON QUAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, is to provide the Port of London with the following among other 
important advantages 

DRY DOCKS capable of receiving Ships of the lar, magnitude, which at present 
cannot be pom in Dock in the 

INCREASED WET DOCK ACCOMMODATION, the want of which compels steamers 
and other vessels, especially those of the larger class, to avoid the Port of London. 

DIRECT COMMUNICATION WITH EXISTING RAILWAYS, thereby securing to 
Merchants and Shippers the direet age ae of imports and exports to and 
any part of Great Britain without the delay and expense of cartage, wharfage, and 
lighterage in transit. 

PLANS AND ESTIMATES of the whole undertaking have been carefully prepared, 
and have been investigated by a Committee appointed for that purpose. The 
Reports of the Engineers show a sum of £2,000,000 will be sufficient to carry out 
the undertaking in its integrity, leaving an ample margin for the purchase of the 
properties ; oat the engineers have named to the Directors eminent Contractors 
who are willing to take and guarantee the execution of all the works within the 
estimates. It is intended, however, to construct the works at Northfieet, by 
gradaal o tions, according to the requirements of commerce, and it is not 
expected that more than £1,250,000 will be called up within the first eighteen 
months ; no call to exceed £2 10s. per share, 

IMMEDIATE REVENUE.—An unusual feature in this enterprise is that an immediate 
revenue will accrue to the Company from the business carried on at the Quays and 
Warehouses in London, and the operations of the existing Dry Dock and Engineer- 
ing Plant and Machinery at Northfieet, as well as from the sale of chalk flints, 
which will enable the Company, during the construction of the Works, to declare 
a dividend upon the Calls as paid up, 

PROSPECTIVE REVENUE.—The important commercial advantages to be derived 
from the several objects which the undertaking compreh and the 
tively small outlay required, lead the Direetors to expect, a system of low 
charges, returns of no ordinary profit. 

In the event of the Directors not deeming it advisable to proceed, the 
returned to the Shareholders, less the Preliminary Expenses, which 
any circumstances exceed Five Shillings per Share, 

Applications for Shares to be made to the oy at the Offices of the Cae, to 
the Brokers, Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle-street, London ; 
also to John B. Neilson, Esq., Liverpool; William Mewburn, Esq., Manchester ; 
Nathanie! Lea, Esq., Birmingham ; Thomas Parkinson, Esq.,and Harry Hugh- 
lings, Esq., Halifax; Messrs, McEwan and Auld, Glasgow; William Bell, Esq., 
Edinburgh; John Dubedat, Esq., Dublin, from all of whom detailed Prospectuses 
and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 
YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 6]b, bags 
at 2s, per lb., and Coffee in the Berry at 10d, . 
Warehouses, 9, Great St, Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate, 


B AN K OF DEPOSI 1844. 


it will be 
not under 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY — Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr, Tenvant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
EDDING AND VIsI©tiING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, yo 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and tes 
for Marking Linen, Kooks, &c.—Limpirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 


ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
perior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
ls. per 100. Card-plate el tl cagnenes, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d, 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion.—Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OP THE KIND KNOWN.” — Lancet. 
ATENT CORN FLOUR—BROWN AND POLSON’S.— 


The most wholesome of Indian Corn, a light Diet for daily use, 
especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 

SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholsterer or Bedding Warehouseman. 


ENKY AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENL-SPKEET. 
JOUVIN’S GLOVES—FIRST QUALITY. 


3s, 3d, | ‘tlemen’s.......... 
Double Distilled Lavender Water... 2s.—Case of half dozen........ 
Bully’s Toilet 28, ” 


Half dozen of the best assorted Perfumes, in box 5s, Od. 

Henry and Demarson’s Finest Fancy Soap (box containing half-a-dozen)... 5s. Od, 
Fans, Cravats, and Fancy Goods. 


ION HOTEL, SHREWSBURY.—tThe Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public are respectfully informed that this old established and well-known Hotel 
will henceforth be conducted under the management of MR, CURTIS, late of the 
Tavistock Hotel, London. It having undergone considerable renova‘ and chan 
in every department, nothing has been or will be spared to make it the most compl 
and comfortable Hotel in the County. 

An entirely New Tariff of Charges has been arranged (including servants’ fees) on 
the most reasonable scale. 

The Stock of Wines, Spirits, and all other articles have been chosen from the Stocks 
of the first houses in the various Trades, and the Proprietor respectfully solicits a eon- 
tinuance of the patronage and favours so long bestowed on this old and ly favoured 
Establishment. 

N.B.—The Lion Omnibus will run in connexion with all the Trains, to and from the 
Railway Station. 

March, 1859. 


ALE.—The Entire of the STOCK of the late Miss JANE 
CLARKE, celebrated Court Milliner, having been purchased of the Executors by 
Messrs. GRANT and GASK, will be submitted to the Public on their Premises, 59, 60, 
61, and 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 6, WELLS STKEET, daily at Ten o'clock, 
and sold without reserve. 

The Stock consists of Superb COURT TRAINS, MOIRE ANTIQUES, SILKS of all 
descriptions, INDIA and other SHAWLS, INDIA MUSLINS, Rare LACE yg | 
French Printed MUSLINS, BAREGES, &c, The whole of which will be sold 
nominal prices. 

New Carriage Entrance to the Silk-room, No. 5, Wells-street. 
PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 
Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir, Dentifrice, 
&c. &c. &c., to be had of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country. 
Depdt for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATIS. 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative effects, unques- 
tionably the most economical of all kinds. Its i able therapeuti 
over every other variety is now universally acknowledged by the Faculty. 


Ortxion or W. MURDOCH, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S, 
Medical Officer of Health, St. Mary, Rotherhithe, 4c. 4c. 

“T entertain a high opinion of Dr.‘ de Jongh’s valuable Oil, the results in my 
practice being much more satisfactory since I have administered it than they were 
when I used the preparations of Pale Oil ry! sold by the druggists. I never could 
get two samples of them alike, whereas Dr, de Jongh’s Vil is always the same in taste, 
colour, and other properties, My OWN OPINION 18, THAT IT IS THE BEST OIL SOLD,” 


Sold onty in .Iwpratat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsaled, 
and labelled with Dr. pk JonGn’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE, 
IN THE counTRY by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 

CAUTION.—Intrusive recommendations of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be 
strenuously resisted, as they solely proceed from interested motives, and will infallibly 
result in disappointment, 

EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Lyciprent Consumption, Astama, and Winter Coveu, they are 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most deli 
female or the youngest child, 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s, 9d. each, by Taomas Kearrnc, * 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analy: re’ on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taytor and Tomson, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospi 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perera, say, that “The finest oil is that m 
devoid of colour, odour, and flarour.”—Half-Pints, 1s, 6d.; Pints, 2s.6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d. ; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—To Singers and Public Speakers they 
are invaluable for clearing and = ee the voice. have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 
k. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, chi 
General Debility. The se discovered by him when his — | child, a — 
was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive well. Desirous 
benefiting his fellow crentuzes, he will cond post Sree, to these whe wish the 


taining full directions for and successfully this , on their 
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O THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I have been invited os ition, numerously signed, to offer myself as a 
Candidate for the represen of the University of Cambridge, which, you are aware, 


= oe shortly become vacant by the resignation of one of our present members, Mr. 
sry js but one why a which I can make to so flattering a call, and that is to place 

ees unreservedly in the hands of the Members of the Senate, and to await Their 
sion. 

With respect to my qualifications, I should for my own part rather appeal to 
acts during the three Parliaments in which I have already served, than rest my “him 
=e ~ upon the extent of my promises for the future. I may, however, assure 

= — of the Senate of my earnest attachment to our Constitution in Church 
a ate. 

To democratic change I am steadfastly opposed : while I look to amelioration con- 
tinuously and prudently applied, as the bas by which, under Divine Providence, the 
body politic may best be keptin order. I deprecate extremes, while in politics and in 
= on I have always = the adoption of moderate and tolerant views, convinced 

am that by such methods our State has — to its present grandeur, and that 
Po oo eas only as it keeps the middle path will it exist prosperous at home and powerful 
I have accordingly abstained from binding myself to party organizations. 

the support of candid men of various shades of opinion, who desire to Bg the 
University represented by one who would make its and its ts his own, 
and would watch over its welfare with no conflicting objects | to distract his assiduity, 
I venture to rely for success, 


lam, 
t respect, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 


A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, 
Arklow House, Connaught-place, March 29, 1859. 


HE FOLLOWING MEMBERS of the SENATE have 
APPENDED their NAMES to the REQUISITION to Mr, BERESFORD HOPE, 
Sir George 8S. Abercromby, Bert, (Trin.), 33, Grosvenor-street, 
Rev. (Em. Cc arch Building Society. 
Rev. W. (Trin.), Vicar of Keysoe and Rural Dean, 
c. J. B. “Ald , M.D., 1, Chester-terrace. 
Rev. James Allen (Trin, ), Prebendary of St. David’s and Vicar of Castle Martin’s, 
Rev. E. C. Alstor (Cai.), wy Rectory. 
Rev. A. R. Ashwell (Cai. 
Rev. — ey, B.D., Worden of St. Augustine’s Coll., Canterbury, and late Fellow of 
ohn’s. 
Rev. J. Sandford Bailey (Jes.), Brighton, 
Rev. C. Beanlands (Cath.), Brighto: 
Rev. D. A. Beaufort (Jes.), Worbasten, Warrington. 
Rev, J: W. Blakesley, B.D, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Viearage, W 
v. esley, B.D., late Ww utor Col Vi are, 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P, (Trin.), 
Rev. G, Byrant Em. ), Sheerness, 
Rev. G. Bulstrode (Em.), eae Isle of Wight. 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart, (Trin.), Northrepps. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. (Trin.), 7, Grosvenor-crescent, 8,W. 
Rev. C. A. Caffin (Caius), Milton Vicarage. 
Rev. W. M. Campion, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s, 
W.E. Cattley, Esq. (Trin.), 5, Clifton- 
Lord Richard Cavendish (frin.) ), 1, Belgrave-square, 8. 
Rev. J. C. Chambers (Em.), 9, Rose-street, Soho, 
Cowdell Chapman, Esq. (C. C. C.), Temple. 
Rev. I. Chapman, late Fellow of King’s Coil, Rector of Milton, Cambridgeshire. 
Rev. C, F. Chawner (C. C. C+), Rector of Blechingle 
Rev. W. G. Clark, Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll., Public Orator. 
Rev. T. L. Clarkson, (Chr.), Rector of South Elmham, St. James, Norfolk. 
A. D. Coleridge, Esq. ., Fellow of King’s, 
Rev. F. W. Collison, B.D., (Joh.), Rector of Marwood, Devon, 
Rev. E. M. Cope, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity, 
Rev. R. H. Cooke (Sid.), Malvern Lodge, Cheltenham. 
B.D. (Joh.), late Fellow of St. John’s, and Public Orator, 
taplehurs' 
George ), 25 Eccleston-square, London, 
Rev. J.C Queen’s), Vicar of Alfreton, 
Rev. A. M, in.), Sandhurst. 
F. H. Dickinson, Esq. Harley-street. 
Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D., late Fellow of Trini o. 
Rev. B. H. Drury, Fellow of Gonville and Caius llege, 
John Dunn, Esq. (Joh.), Cambridge. 
Rev. Frederic Y. Durbin (Trin.), Vicar of Harston. 
Rev. F. P. Dusauto , Fellow of Clare, 
Rev. G. 8. Ebsworth (Cla.), Ilkeston, 
Rev. W. J. (Em.), Benenden Staple 
Rev. W. J. Edlin (Trin.), inity 
Rev. J. Elierton (Trin, Coll. 
Rev. A. A, Ellis, Fellow of rinity. 
Rev. C. A. Elton (Si School, Holt. 
Rev. < aye late Fellow of Gonville and ‘Caius Coll., Rector of Great Milton, 
ymondham. 
Rev. 4 Fenwick, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., and Rector of 
urning. 
N. M. Ferrers, Esq., and Caius. 
Rev. John Fleming’ Joh.), St. Mary’s Vicarage, L; 
Rev. H. Fowler (Sid.), Col te Gloucester. 
R. Temple Frere, Esq. =. ), 9, Queen-street, ee. 
Rev. eA aan, See Yellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s Coll., Vicar of Thorverton, 
compton, 


Gambier 0 Trin.) 
ames ammel 
Rev. H. T. Gibbins ), Bester of Papworth-Everard. 
8, t. John’s College, 
Rev. J. over (‘Trin.), Librarian of Trinity College. 
Charles D Goldie (Joh.), Colnbrook. 

_ James Goodwin (C.C.C.), Rector of Lambourne, Romford. 
Rev. R. Goodwin (Clare), Rector of Hildersham. 
Rev. F. W. Greenstreet (Trin.), Hambrook, Bristol, 
Gullemard, BLD. (Pers), of Onl. of the Royal College, Armagh, 

Vv ulle , He aster of t 
Rev, Charles Gutch (Sid.), 42, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, icone” 
— Sq. ‘Toh re Cambridgeshire, 

m. Parker Hamond, jun. 
Rev. E. G. Hancock oh. Fellow o of St. Joh. Coll, 
Rev. J. F. Hardy, Fellow of Sidney Coll. 
Rev. F. W. Harper (Joh.), Vicar: Selby. 
Rev. Jos. Harriss (Pem.), City of School. 

N. Harrison (Cai.), 

G. Esq. Hawkhurst. 
Rev. C. T. Heartl ey (Queen’ ®), St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 

ev. eygal ueen’s 
Rev. G. H, Hodson, Senior Fellow of Lag 
Rev. G. G. Holmes, Fellow of St. John’s, King’s Stanley, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
Rev. W. Hope (Cath.), Vicar of Derby, St. Peter-cum-Normanton, 
Rev. Fenton J. A. Hort (Trin.), St. Ippolyt’s, late Fellow of Trinity Coll, 

v. James nnington Priory, Newbu 
G. B. Hughes, Esq. (Jes.), Barrister- bien, Temple, ate. 
Rev. C. B. Hutchinson, ugby, late Fellow of St. 
Rev. W. M. Ick (Sid.), Peasmarsh Vicar: Stapleh burst, 
Rev. H. M. Ingram, Chaplain of Trinity Coll. 
Rev. W. H. Irvine (Trin, . , Foxearth, near oo 


Rev. J. W. Irving » Rector f Bro 
Bot cllow and Tutor of John Coll,, Freshwater, 


Rev. Hugh W. Jermyn (Tr. H.), Rector of Taunton. 
Rey. R. C. Jenkins (Trin.), Ree. of Lyminge, <> 
Rev, W. Jephson (C. C. C.), Rector of Hinton alchrist, Berks, 
W. F. Kemp, Esq. Com .), Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
Rev. E. Kershaw (Trin.), og London. 
Kilmore and Elphin, Lord Bishop of, D.D. (Trin.) 
Rev. R. Kirwan (Em.), Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
A. J. C. Lawrie, Esq. (Trin.) 
Rev. William Layng (Sid.), Creeton Rectory, Stamford. 
Rev. A. T. Lee (Chr.), Rector, Ahoyhill, Tymena. 
Alexander Leith, Esq. (Trin.), 46, kene-terrace, Aberdeen, 
Henry Lindsay, ‘Jun, Esq. (Trin. ), Ashburne, 
John Lindsell, Esq. (Pet.), The Elms, Tonbridge. 
Rev. Julius Lloyd (Trin.), Wolverhampton. 
Rev. E. L. Lockyer (Em.), Rector . Westcott Barton, Oxford. 
=. R. Ward Loosemore (Cath.), St. Mark’s, Low Moor, Bradford. 
Rev. H. R. Luard, Fellow and Axaistant Tutor of Trinity Coll, 
w. (Trin.) 
Marillier (Trin.), St. Paul’s, Bedminster. 
_ W. M. Smith Marriott (Trin.), Rector of Horsmonden, 
Rev. J. Martin (Sid.), Victor of St. Andrew’s, 
G. Martin, D.D., St. John’s College. 
Rev. . Mathers (Trin.), Huntly Hall, Cheadle, 
Rev, W. C. my nior Fellow and Tutor of pee. 
Rev. W. Maule (Trin.), Rector of Eynesbury, St. Neots. 
Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, Fellow of St. John’s Coll, 
Rev. Jos. B. Mayor, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. C. Merivale, late Tutor and Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Lawford. 
8. W. J. Merriman, M.D. (Cai.), 3, Charles-street, Westbourne-terrace, 
Rev. R. Middlemist (Chr.), Harrow. 
Rev. J. O, Millar (Chr.), 9, Howard-place, Edinburgh. 
G, H. Money, Esq. (Trin. ); 15, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Rev. George Moody (Joh.), Rector of Silston, Harlow. 
Rev. A. P. Moor (Trin.), Subwarden of St. 
Rev. C. W. D. Moore (Joh.), Grosvenor House, Twickenham, 
Rev. Edward Moore, St. Jo In’s Coll. 
Rev. John Moore, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. W. D. Morrice (Joh.), Longbridge Deverill. 
Rev. T. 8. Nelson (Clare), St. Peter’s Rectory, Lincoln, 
Rev. G. D. W. Ommaney _ ), Queen Charlton, Bath, 
Rev. L. F. Page (C.C.C.), Woolpit Parsonage, Suffolk. 
Rev. Fielding Palmer (Trin.), Vicar of Felmersham, 
Rey. A. Townley Parker (Trin.), Royle, Burnley, 
Rev. T. Parker (Queen’s), 
Hugh Parnell, Esq. (Joh.), 3, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Rev. E. H. Perowne, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Rev. Dr. Phelps, Master of Sidney College, ad Lodge, Cambridge, 
Rev. Geo. Pope (Sid. ), Palace iw Norwi 
Thomas Potter, jun., Joh.), 52, Prince’ Satna, Manchester, 
Rev. W. Pound (Joh.), alton. 
Rev. E. A. Powell, late Fellow of Christ’s Coll., Rector of Toft. 
Rev. G. U. Procter (Queen’s), St. Stephen’s, Devonport. 
Rev. W. Raynes, Fellow of Clare. 
J. K. Rennie, Esq. (Sid.), 56, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, London, 
Rev. W. E. Scudamore (Joh.), ng! 
Th. Schreiber, Esq. (Joh, 
Rev. W. G. Searle, late Fellow of Queen’s, Vicar of Oakington, 
Rev. L. Sedgwick (Trin. ), Bedale, Yorkshire. 
ee Orby Shipley (Jes.), Maidenhead. 
Rev, T. E. Smith (Clare), Curate of Blechingley. 
W. G. Parks Smith, Esq. (Trin.), Belvedere House, Torquay. 
Rev. C. Spartan (eh) on (Queen's), Rector of St, Matt's, Friday-street, London, 
Rev. parrow Simpson (Queen’s), or of 3, Fri 
Rey. A. Spencer (Pem.), Grammar School, Tavistock. 
Rev. J. Spurgin, 8.D., late Fellow of Clare, Hockham, Norfolk, 
Rev. Alfred Stead (Cai. ), Ovingdean, Brighton, 
William Stirling, Esq., M.P. (Trin.), 128, Park-street. 
Rev. H. H. Swinny (Magd. ), Viear of Wargrave, and Principal of Cuddesden 
College. 
Rev. T. H. Tait, (Trin. Mollington, 
W. E. Taunton, Esq. (Trin.), Freeland Ludge, Eynsham, Oxford, 
Rev. H. C. A. Tayler, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Rev. J. Taylor = .), Grammar School, Wakefield, 
Rev. T. J. Thirlwall (Em.), The Vicarage, Nantwich, Radnorshire. 
Rev. W. H. Thompson, Regius Professor of Greek, late Tutor of Trinity Coll, 
Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, late Fellow and Tutor of "Trinity Coll., Kemerton, 
v. J. H. Timins (Trin.), Vicar of Malling. 
Rev, T. H. Tooke (Trin.), Salisbury. 
Very Rev. R. C. Trench (Trin.), Demo Westminster. 
Rev. I. E. Troughton (C.C.), St. John’s eae Hawarden, 
Rev. R. H. Tuck, Fellow of King’s, 
Rev. C, Turner (Joh. ), Norwich, 
Rev. Harry Tudor gy ere .), Clewer, Windsor, 
Rev. H. Twells (Pet.), olphin Grammar Hammersmith. 
Rev. E. Twells (Pet.), St. John’s, Hammersmith. 
Rev. J. Twining (Queen’s), Trinity, Twickenham, 
} Mont J hn's, Ni ttingham., 
ontague Valpy in.), St. 0 
Rev. Venables Bonchurch, 
Rev. A. D. Wagner (Trin.), Brighton. 
Rev. J. T. Walters (Joh.), Rector of Freystrop, South Wales, 
Rev. John Ward (Chr.), Rector of Wath, Ripon. 
Rev. Charles Warren (Trin.), Over. 
C. Knight Watson, Esq. (Trin.) U. University Club. 
Rev. yrange L. Watson (Cal.), Rector of Sharnford, Hinchley. 
Rev. Alex. Watson (C.C.C.), 28, Queen’s-square, W.C. 
Rev. G. Fellow of Kin 
Rev. B. Webb (Trin.), Sheen,  —_ 
Rev. E. J. Welldon, Tonbrid; e Grammar School, late Fellow of Queen’s Coll, 
Rev. W. Westall (Queen’s), 
Rev. B. F. Westcott, Tate 
Rev. E. Moore Weston (Juh.), St. M 
Rev. W. Whall (Em.), Rector of 
Rev. W. H. W hitting, Fellow of King’s Coll 
Rev. M. M. U. Wilkinson (Trin.) , Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trin, Coll, 
Rev. George Williams, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s Coll. 
Matthew D. Williams, Esq. “(Pet. ), Curneynfelin, A erystwith. 
‘on. and Rev oughby (Trin.), tor of Wollaton, Nottingham, 
A. Wilson, Esq., M. P. (Qneen’s), Conservative Club, 
Rev. Daniel Winham (Chr.), pana Wells, 
Rev. W. F. Witts, Fellow of King’s oll 
Rev. A. Wolfe, Fellow and Tutor of C 
Rev. J. 8S. Wood (Joh.), Fellow of St. rn Coll, 
J. George Wrench, Esq., D.C.L. (Tr. H.) 
Rev, Arthur Wright (J (Joh, ), Burgh, Bosto 
Rev. Th. York, Fellow of Queen’s 3 Coll., Rector of Eversden, 
Rev. J. R. Young, B.D. (Caius), Rector of Witnash, Leamington. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION.— 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE’S CAMBRIDGE COMMITTEE SIT DAILY 
at 18, Trinity-street. 


Rev. W. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll., Public Orator, 


Chairman, 
Rev. T. Brocklebank, M.A., Fellow of King’s a. 
Ww. Campion, A, Fellow and Tutor 


Rev, A; A; Ellis Fellow and Junior Dean ef Trinity College, 
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Rev. E. M. Cope, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. Stephen 
v. F. J. Durbin, M.A., Trinity College, Vicar of Hartso bridgeshire, 
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es, BD. Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. 
mPerters, i .A., Fellow and Lecturer of Caius College. 
Fowler, A., Fellow of Sidney College. 
. Gibbins, M. a. Trinity College, Rector of Papworth Everard. 
Glover, M.A., Li! brarian Trinity 
hn Grote, B. D, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
ker Hamond, Esq. . M.A., Trinity College, Pampisford Hall, Cambridgeshire, 
. G. Hancock, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St, John’s College, 
M. Fellow and Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College. 
~~ am, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College. 
. Lightfoot, Mi A, Fel w and Tutor of Trinity College. 
_R, Luard,M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinit > hy College, 
. Martin, M. A. Vicar of St. Andrew the Great, Cambri 
Mathison, M.A., Senior Kellow and Tutor of Trinity Coll 
B, Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St, John’ ve College. 
age, M. ‘. Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's Colle; 
unro, ., Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity Col 
Perowne, ;’Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll lege. 
Peter, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus “eae 
. Phelps, D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex Colleg: 
. Power, M.A., ” Fellow of Clare Coll , and University Librarian. 
.G. Sonn, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Vicar of Oakington, Cam- 


. A. Taylor, M.A., Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College. 

Thom M.A., late Tutor of Trinity Regius Professor of Greek. 
. Warren, A., Trinity om e, Rector of Ov 

_M. U. Wilkinson, M.A., Fellow and ‘Assistant Tutor of Trinity College. 
Williams, B.D., Fellow of iting’ s College. 
bert Willis, M. Me late Fellow of Caius College, Jacksonian Professor. 

. F. Witts, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 
M.. Fellow and Tutor of Clare College. 
§. Wood, B.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor offs St. John’s College. 


Rev. W. M. ‘CAMPION, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s ) 


FERRERS, M.A., Fellow “and Lecturer of 
Caius Colle 

Rev. W. C. MA’ HISON, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, 5 Honorary 
v. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor { Secretaries. 
“oft, John’s College 

Rey. E. H. PEROWNE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi Colle 

Rev. W. F. WITTS, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 

Rev. A. WOLFE, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, J 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION.— 
The LONDON COMMITTEE for Mr. BERESFORD HOPE'S Election 
Sif DAILY at the TRAFALGAR HOTEL, Cockspur-street. 
W. STIRLING, Esq., M.P., M.A., Trinity College, Chairman. 
Abercromby, Sir Geor s., ” Bart., A.M., Trinity College, 33, Grosvenor-street. 
Ainslie, -. George, M.A., * Emmanuel College, Secretary of Church Building Society. 
Aldis, C. J M.D., ‘Trinity College, 1, Ches'er-terrace. 
Bailey, Rev. B.D, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Warden of St. Augustine’s 
ollege, Canter 
Blakesley, Rev. J. W., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Vicar of Ware, 


Herts. 
Brookes, W. Cunliffe, Esq., M.A., St. John’s College, Manchester, 
Bruce, Lord Ernest, M.P., "M. A,, Trinity College. 
B hley, Lord, M, P,, M. St. John’s College. 
Butler, Rev. W. J. Trinity College, Banbury. 
Buxton, Charles, Esa. MP., M.A., Trinity College. 
Cattley, W. E., Esq , M.A,, Trinity College, 5, Clifton-place, Hyde-park. 
Cavendish, Lord ‘Richard, "M. A., Trinity College. 
oan ige A. D., Esq., M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 


M. A, ‘Ir. 
late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 's College, late Public 


.P 


. B. 
. 
G. 


Crick, Rev. Thomas, B.D 
Orator, Sta) lehurst, Kent. 

Dickinson, F. Trinity College. 

Drary, Rev. M.A., Fellow of Caius hang one of the Masters of Harrow School. 

Edge, "Rev. Ww. T. MA. Emmanuel College, Vicar of Benenden, Kent. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, M. i. Fellow of Trinity College, one of the Masters of Harrow. 

Feawick, Rev. J., B.D., Rector of Thurning, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

Fortescue, Hon, Dudley F., M.P., Trinity College. 

Forsyth, W. Mae QC., late Fellow of Trinity College, 3, Paper-buildings, Temple. 

Franks, A.  M. A., Trinity College. 

Frere, R, ‘temple, M. F.R.C.P., Trinity College. 

Freeman, Rev. Philip, M.A., ‘late Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Vicar of 
Thorverton, Devon. 

Garden, Rev. Frances, St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 

Gifford, Hon. G. R., M.A., Caius College, Rectory, Littleton, Chertsey. 

Gordon, Hon, Arthur, MA, Trinity College. 

Gutch, Rev. T. Char’ e3, B.D., Fellow of on 

Hamond, W. Parker, M. A., Trinity ampisford Hall, nts, 

Harness, Rev. William, VA, Christ’s wn ueumbent of All Saints, Knightsbridge, 

Harrison, Rev. a "M.A. Trinity College, 1 of Kil 

J. late Fellow and ‘Tutor of Trinity College, of Enfield, 

iddlesex. 
Hemming, G. W., Esq., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Hoare, enry, »M St. John’s Coll 
Hodson, Rev. G. ‘A., Senior Fellow Trinity College. 
Humphry, a G., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Vicar of St, Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields 
m, Rev. 


J. F., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Rector of 
Isle of ight. 
Kilmer W.F., M.A., St. John’ cose’ 


Lawfo. 


Merriman, Samuel, W. J., ey M.D., Caius College, 3, Charles-street, Westbourne- 
terrace. 


Micklethwait, Rev. J. M., Taverham, Norfolk. 
Middlemist, Rev. R., M.A, one of the Masters of Harrow. 
Milnes, R. Monckton, Esq. M.P., M.A., Trinity College. 
Money, George , Trinit College, 15, 
= Rev. A. P. A., Trinity College, Sub-Warden of St. A’ 
‘anterbi 
Neville, rn Esq., M.A., Magdalene College. 
Neville, Rev. W. F., iene College, 
Nelson, Rev. E. F., "M. me Trin ty College, Wantage. 
Noel, Rev. Aug. W,, M.A., Trinity College, Cro redy Vicarage, Banbury. 
Pope, Rev. George, M.A. Fellow of Sidney College, Mathematical Master of Norwich 
Trammar 
Rennie, John —_ Ga: Fellow of Sidney, 56, Gloucester-terrace, 
Robertson, Rev. J A., Trinity College, Canon of Canterbury. 
Rodwell, ‘Hunter, .C., M.A., 8, Hyde-park. 
Rev. i.A., Trinity Hall, Wan 
‘ick , Rev. , Trinity College. 
, M.A., Trinity College. 
Spurgin, Rev. I., iA, Give kam, Hertel rfolk, late Fellow of Clare College, 
mete Hon. and Rey, Sir F. J., Bart., M.A., Trinity College, Rector of Mereworth, 


ugustine’s College, 


Tuck, Rev. R. T Fello 
T ” iw College, 


, Thomas, Esq., M,A., Jesus 


Venables, G. S., Esq., M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. 
Vincent, Rev. Thomas, M.A., St. John’s College. 
Watson, C. Kn in aN M. ‘A. Trinity College. 


Walters, Rev. ., St. John’s ollege, Rector of Freystrop. 
Webb, Rev. aM ae Trinity College, Incumbent of Sheen, 
Willis, Rev. Ro glate rey! of Caius College, Jacksonian Professor. 


Willson, M.A,, Trinity College. 
Wordsworth, Rev. C., D.D., Tintin College, late Public Orator, Canon of Westminster. 
Wrench, Rev. J, G., LL.D; Trinity College, Rector of Salehurst, Sussex. 


T. F.R.C.P. He 
W. F. KEMP, M 
C. KNIGHT WATSON, M.A. Secretaries 
PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Sourmampron Street, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Desi ™ for works of the a character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., metric, and Glazings ; also, for 
ural Decoration. Prices and intonation forwarded. 


ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillado 
. aeater, 38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
Hewry Brgrr and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and Sen purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 
ith those choice ame of the ac district, which are now difficult to pro- 
cure at any price—35s, per dozen, French bo ttles and case included, or 16s. per gallon. 
Hewry Bratt and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


U* SOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
ent w ver. Im on, 
and case included, Price oat - (free) by 
Hewry Brett and Co., Old Distillery, Holborn. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 208. PER DOZEN, BortLes rnctupED. A Pint 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, » with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


APPIN’S ELEC TRO- SILVER PLATE AND 
ABLE CUTLER 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Gimmie by eee Appointment to the 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London, Their London Show 
ms, 67 and 68, Kine WiLu1am-steEet, London te , contain by far the | 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE C UTLERY in the 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QurEN’s CutLEry Works,S 


Fiddle Double King’s 

Pattern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

8282.4 624 464 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
12 TableSpoons, do. .. 1160 2140 300 3120 
12 Dessert Forks do. “es 200 240 214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do. 170 200 240 2140 
12 Tea Spoons do. . 016 0 140 170 116 0 
2 Sauce Ladles = - 080 #0100 O10 013 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ~ ze 0106 o110 O10 
4 Salt gilt bovis) 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon do, 8286. sae 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, -036 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 2s ee 110 0 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do. 9 
1 Soup Ladle do. - 012 0 016 0 O17 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. - 0100 0154 0 O18 0 110 
Complete Service ............04 £1013 10 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 

viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 

Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 ae A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


Ordinary Medium Best 
Se. Full Size Cheese ditto ................+ 140 146 2110 
Pair Regular Meat Carvers . ~ 076 O110 OW 6 
Pair Extra-Sized ditto............. 9 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... ol 016 6 
One Steel for Sharpening 040 060 
Complete Service ..........0...s0000+ £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marrry’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all oe 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with 
Ivory "Han es, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in suse bo is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
‘ USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
\ HITEFRIAR BS GLASS- WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES $3 POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail ; 
the a of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, and Fo 


ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived, 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts. 


CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 


POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS. 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other o- 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS. 


Specimens and works in hand on view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contai: in a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 


Brass ation of ‘Wood and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for 
tion of Beast ead hat is Bireh, 


EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR: 
oom FURS FURNITURE, Gent fhe by post’ HEAL tnd SOM, Bedstead, 
Manufacturers, 156, Tottenham Tottenham Court-road, W. 


n 
, A. J. U., if Olege, 
Lockyer, Rev. E. L., M.A., Emmanuel oe Rector of Westcott, Barton, Oxon. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. W. H., M.A., Trinity College, Hon, Canon of Worcester, 
Rector of Hagley, Worcestershire. 
Maine, H. S., Esq., TLD. Pembroke College, late Regius Professor of Civil Law. 
Manners, Lord John, M.P., M.A., Trinity College. : 
nity College, Archdeac 
san of Westminster. 
er of Uppingham Gray 
e 
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THE | SATURDAY. REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 

all the other es gai yr 8 NEWSPAPERS, regulary SUPPLIED in Town, and 

forwarded to all part. of the United Kingdo’ India, Australia, and Foreign 

Countries, ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED, A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 

of Publication, &c., sent gratis. -WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public hae angemeny and persons of benevolent 
intentions, An immediate answer to the ar may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of Puintine on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Stream Printina MacuiInes, 
Hypravtic and other Prgsszs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Srzcimzn Boox of Typzs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
E’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, in solid cases, 
co} 


manufactured by them expressly for Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the 
mpass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and material, 
and do not require tuning. 


Guineas, 
with 1 volished hogan, figured oak case i 
t! stop, polished ma! Y Or figured Oak CASC 
With 3 stops, organ tones, large size, Oak Case ........:ccccrseessereeereees 15 
With 65 stops, dit 22 
With 8 stops, ditto 24 


The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or louder than other Har- 

_ moniums that cost double the price. Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment 

of French Harmoniums, with all the latest improvements, from the Six-Guinea School- 

room Harmonium to the Sixty-Guinea one for the Drawing-room by ALExaNDRE,— 
Wuxarstove and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 


HEATSTONE’S CONCERTINAS for £1 16s., of superior 

make, six sided, with the double action, to play in five keys; ditto, to play in 

keys, £2 12s. 6d. Concertinas having the full comaan ass of notes (fort -eight keys), 

from Three to Twelve Guineas, the latter as used by Signor Regondi.—Manufactured 
by vee e inventors and patentees, WHEatstong and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent- 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.—For Sale or 
Hire, Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


Can .—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., have every 
E 


description. Cramer, Beale, and Co., are also Chief Agents for ALEXANDRE’S 
W PATENT.—201, Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO., have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


ARMONIUM ‘TUTOR, including Instructions, Exercises, 
Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. By J. Apams, 5s, 
Cramer, Bears, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


URIEL. Ballad, from the fo ge Novel, ‘‘ John Halifax, 

Gent!eman.” Music and Poetry by G. Lrwiry, 2s, “ LITTLE SOPHY,” from Sir 
L. Bulwer’s Novel, “ What will He do with It?” Music and Poetry by G. Linuzy, 2s. 
“LET ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR,” by M. Batrg, composed and sung by Mr. 
Sims Rexvzs, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


ENE FAVARGES.—“ Titania,” 3s. ; ‘‘ La Chute Galop,” 3s. ; 
“La Brinvillienne,” 8s, 6d.; “ Hilda,” 3s.; “ Oberon,” 4s.; “Martha,” 3s.; 
Sonnambule ” Fantasia, 3s, 6d.—Cramen, Bgaxz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EON LEONT, “Pluie de Mai” Valse. 2s. 6d-— 
LEON LEONI, Polka de Berlin, 2s,—Cramer, Brave, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE.—New Edition, in Two Parts, 5s. each 


Bears, and Co,, 201, Regent-strect. 


RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
New Edition, published in 5s. each, These studies remain the ‘Standard 
work in the Musical Academies of Euro’ All the eminent Pi 


Mesdames Goddard and Pleyel; MM. T alberg, Halle, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper, 
Osborne, Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in their general course of 
study. —CRAMER, Braces, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


AQUARIUM, — 8S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 83 Cuts, for 14 Stam 
Apply direct to W. ALForD el Portland-road, London, W, 


Mupiz’s Sevecr Liprary, 
April, 1859, 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A Life for a Life. By the Author of | Hong Kong to Manilla, 

“John Halifax,” Davenport nn, By Charles Lever. 
Weld’s Pyrenees from West to Kast, Wiseman’s Lectures on Art. 
Hamilton’s Life of James Wilson. Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson ww 
Palleske’s Life of Schiller. Gaslight and Daylight. By G. A, Sala, 


Geoffry Hamlyn. By Henry Kingsley. 
Masson’s British Novelists 
Robertson on the Corinthians. 
Impressions of America. By C. Mackay. 
A ly’s Tour Round Monte Rosa. 
Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life, By 
Mrs, Elizabeth Murray. 
Robert Mornay. B Capiain Maxse. 
Realities of Paris Life. 
Notes from the Diary of Senet | Rogers. 
Westcott’s Int: 
Chadwick’s Life and Times of Defoe. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. Vol. II. 
Out of the Depths. ——Trust for Trust. 
Richard Feverel. By George Meredith. 
= and Therapia. By W. N. Senior. 
Passes, and Glaciers. By Members 
“a Alpine Club, 


Maurice on Revelation. 
Life in Tuscany. By M.S. Crawford. 
The Fool of Quality. A New Edition, 
Our Farm of Four Acres. 
. Edited 


by Lady Shelley. 
New Si 


Life of Jabez Bunting. By his Son. 
Miriam Co pley, — hrough the Shadows, 
Moule’s Ear arly Christian Oratory, 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War. 
Westcott’s Sermons on Miracles, 

English Revolutions. By Dr, Vaughan. 
The Emotions and the Will. By A. Bain, 
Dissertations, By John Stuart Mill. 
Chiefs of Parties. By D. O. Maddyn, 
Bargon’s Memoir of P. F, Tytler. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


A Liat Books withdrawn from Muvte’s 
Prices for Cash, is now ready, and may be obtai 


CHARLES EDWARD 


MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STRERT, LONDON} AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 
HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original Family Documents. 
“The most popular of the series of Buckingham Papers, not only from the naturé 
of the matter, Shut from the closeness of the period to our own times,””—Spectator, 


IX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By Aw Enewisu Lapy. 2 Vols, 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


. “The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the variety contained in thege 
, and the i ting and amusing nature of their contents.” —Atheneum, 


ENRY Iil. KING OF FRANCE: ig COURT AND 
TIMES, Ly Miss Ferg, 3 Vols., wit® Portraits, 31s. 6d, 


HE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By Error Waxrzurtoy, 
Fifteenth Edition, with Fourteen Illustrations, 5s, bound Forming Vol, ILI, of 
Horst and Biackert’s Liprary. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
REEDS. _ By the Author of ‘The Morals of May Faiz.” 


“This is a novel of strong dramatic situation, powerful plot, alluring and con. 


tinuous interest, admirably defined oa, sand ae excellent remark upon 


human motives and social positions.”—Literary Gazette, 
VERY DAY. By Mrs. Foster Laneton. 38 Vols, 
“A novel which will charm readers,”— Observer. 
IFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. 38 Vol, 


“A tale which has numerous beauties, and is pervaded throughout by an inti- 
mate knowledge of the human heart."”— Dublin University Magazine, 


A GOOD TIME ogee. By the Author of ‘ Mathew 
Paxton.” 3 Vols, (On Friday next 


Hurst and Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 


TIXHOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE. Addressed to Women, 
’ By Mrs. W. Grey and Miss Emity Surrrerr. New Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
Srupxins and MarsHatu. 

Just published by Simpxin, MarsHatt, and Co., 10s, 6d, 

ARR’S (King’s College) NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON of 

BLOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRA 


“The experience of many years enables me to rer "ans I know of no work tobe 
compared with it for comprehensiveness and conciseness.”—J. R. Masor, D.D, 


CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
“A vast amount of valuable matter brought into a short compass.”—R. W. Jzxr, DD, 


To be published on the 13th April, 1859, price 3s, 6d. 


LEOMADES (the original of Chaucer’s “ Squyeres Tale”). 
Conte traduit en vers ee modernes, du vieux langage d’Adenés le Roy, par 
le Chevalier de CHatxrxary, Traducteur de Chaucer et de Gay. 
Bast MontaGu 196, Piccadilly, W. 


In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s Hos 
Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, Greenwich Hospi 
Edinburgh Academy, 

ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE, 
Tii1E BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH nag: FOR BEGINNEiS, 2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE DES ee 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s, 
Wairtaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


THE PROPOSED NORTHFLEET DOCKS. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
OMETHING SHORT. ” IN REPLY TO “ CAPEL COURT, 
Esq.” on “ WET A D DRY; ” showing the Advantages which the Northileet 
Docks will possess over the Wet and "Dry Docks of London, 
Witson, Royal Exchange, 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


N STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Henry Smrrs, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
“With a single exception, it is the only comprehensive book on stricture in the 
English language.”—Medical Circular, 
Joan New Burlington-strect. 


LORD VERNON’S DANTE. 
Now ready, in Demy Folio, pp. 748, half morocco, price £4 4s, 
A Versatia Reprint or tHe First Four Epirions oF 


ANTE, DIVINA COMMEDIA.—The corresponding stanzas 
of each edition being printed on the same page, show at a glance the variations 
Text; and when it is stated that the British Museum is the ouly library in Lay 
ssessing copies of the Four Editions, the value of this Reprint, superintended by 
posses Panizzi, under the auspices of Lord Vernon, will be readily appreciated. 
T. and W. Boonz, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street. 


Price 1s, 6d. 


EN RHYDDING: THE PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATHY 
AND THE COMPRESSED AIR BATH, By a Grapvats of the Epinsure# 
NIVERSITY. 
Contgrns:—Ben Rhydding; its admirable arrangements as a Residence for Tnvalids 
—Hydropathy ; its Great Curative Power over Disease.—The Compressed Air 
its radical Cure of Chronic Bronchitis and Asthma— Medical Gymnastics— Letter from 
Dr. Macleod Explaining his successful Treatment of Bronchitis and Asthma—Ben 
Rhydding a Suitable Resort for Invalids. 
High open easily accessible to feeble pedestrians—pleasant home 
walks — and admirabl ated household — make Rhyddin 
82 of fessor Puruir’s Rivers, Mountains, and 
‘orkshire. 


ital, St, 
School, 


London: and Co., Paternoster-row ; and 
Wess, and Co., 1, Wine Office-court, Fleet-strect. 


PORTRAIT OF THE REY. H. BLUNT, 
In 3 Vols., price 6s, each, 


ler SERMONS. By the Rev. Henry Brunt, A.M 
of Streatham, With a Portrait of the Author, Each volume may be had 


Also, by the same Author, 

The FAMILY EXPOSITION of the PENTATEUCH—GENESIS, 6s,; EXODUS 
and LEVITICUS, Third Edition, 6s.; and NUMBERS and DEUTERONOMY, Second 
Edition, 6s.—SERMONS preached at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, Sixth ae 
12mo, 68. cloth.—LECTURES on the HISTORY of ELISHA Price 53. 6d, cloth. Fifth 
Edition —On JACOB, Sixteenth Edition. 4s. 6d.—On “st. PETER. Nineteenth 
Edition. 4s. 6d—On ABRAHAM, Eleventh Edition. 5s, 6d.——On ST. PAU 
Twelfth Edition. Two Vols., 5s. 6d. ag egy OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JES! 
CHRIST. Thirteenth Edition. Three V 5s. 6d. eae ‘OU 
of the DOCTRINAL ARTICLES of the CHuURGH 3 f EN 5 
5s, 6d.—EX POSITION of the EPISTLES tothe SEVEN CHURCHES. Fifth Edition. 
6s. 6d. cloth.—Also, TWU SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of the LORD’S SUPPER. 
Eighth Edition, 1s.—TRIAL of the SPIRITS. Seventh Edition, 1s,6d,—The LORDS 
DAY. Seventh Edition, 6d. 
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: Octavo, with Maps, Vols. I. and IJ., 28s. Vol. III., 16s. 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 
and its Relation to the History of Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies, 
By HEwrs. 
London: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
NEW MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
HE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. J. B. 
Juxss, M.A., F.R.S., Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and Lee- 
turer on Geology to the Museum of Irish Industry. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Buack; London: Loweman and Co, 
In One large Volume, 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d. 
LASS-BOOK OF BOTANY, being an Introduction to the 
Study of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By J. H. Batrovr, A.M., M.D., 
F.R.S5. L, and E., F.L.S., Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor of 
Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh, &c, 
The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
I. STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY, 8vo, 10s, 64: 


II, Comprising the Elements of VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION, 
HuTANICAL GHOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY, with a Glossary of 
‘erms, 8vo, 21s, 


Edinburgh: Apam and Brack; London: Lowemaw and Co. 


Just published, Part IT., price 4s. (Part III. in May), 
A: DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY ; Biographical, 
‘Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. By Henry Mactgop, Esq. 
Lonemay and Co, 
~ Now ready, New Edition, in 8vo, with Portraits of the titular King and 
Queen of France, price 10s, cloth, 
HE DESCENDANTS OF THE STUART 
By Townenp. Second Editiun, with Additions, 
London: Loneman, Browr, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE ENGLISH DINNER QUESTION AND THE ART OF DINING, 
On Friday next, the 8th inst, will be published, in 1 Vol. Feap, 8vo, 

ANDBOOK OF DINING; or, How to Dine, considered 
theoretically and philosophically. Based on the “Phisiologie du Goat” of 

Brillat-Savarin. By Leonarp Francis Simpson, Esq., M.R.S.L, 

London: Loryeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE NATIVE LANGUAGES OF INDIA IN ENGLISH TYPE, 
On Friday next, the 8th inst., will be published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, 
| ISTORY OF THE APPLICATION OF THE ROMAN 
ALPHABET TO THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. In a series of Letters 
and Papers, Edited by Moniek Wiittams, M.A., of the University of Oxford ; late 
Professor in the East-India College, Haileybury. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 12mo, cloth, price 5s, 


HE RELIGION OF THE HEART, as Exemplified in the 
Life and Writings of Joan Bownpuss, late of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Edited by 

“This work consists of a biographical sketch of John Bowdler, and select pieces, 
in prose and verse, from his writings. There are among them a number of first-rate 
essays on most important themes, such as—‘ The Atonement,’ ‘ Eternity of Future 
Punishments,’ ‘On the Supposed Connexion between Religion and Melancholy, 
Practical View of the Character of Christ,’ ‘Submission to God,’ ‘Trust in God,’ 
‘Love,’ ‘Faith,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘Spiritual-Mindedness,’ ‘Prayer,’ ‘Humility, &. John 
Bowdler was a man of superior natural powers, and a talented Christian, who moved 
in the best circles of society—the friend of Wilberforce and_ other eminent men of his 
day—a lover of Evangelical truth, and one who employed his pen with vigour and 
taste in explaining and defending it. ‘The Atonement,’ says nis biographer, ‘ was 
the sun of Mr. Bowdler’s system, as it is of all real Christians,’ and we recommend 
the present volume to educated and thoughtful young men, as one in which they will 
find the finest taste, combined with intellectual vigour and heart religion. He died 
about the early age of thirty-three, deeply lamented.”— British Messenger. 

Edinburgh : Apam and Caries Brack. London: Hamittron, Apams, and Co. 


F THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 
Just published, in Demy Svo, with Ten Plates and Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, 
price 10s, 6d. 
CCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE THEORY OF GLACTERS 
now first Collected and Chronologically arranged. With a Prefatory Note on 
the Recent Progress and Present Aspect of the Theory. By James D. Fornxs, D.C.L., 
F.B.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 


By the same Author, 


A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE in more Recent Times, and particularly between the 
ears 1775 and 1850 ; being one of the Dissertations prefixed to the Eighth Edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Quarto, price 8s. 6d. 


If, 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. Followed by Journals of 
Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy, With Two Maps, Ten 
Lithographic Views printed in colours by Day and Son, and Twenty-two Wood 
Engraviugs, Royal 8vo, 21s, 


m1. 

THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MONTE ROSA. 
Being a Personal Narrative, abridged from the Author’s “Travels in the Alps of 
Savoy,” &c, Illustrated, 12mo, 5s. 

. “An admirable edition, and the Map of the Mer de Glace most correct and 
valuable.”—ALBERT SMITH. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, London: Lonemay and Co, 


MR. GRANT’S NEW NOVEL 
In 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth, 


OLLYWOOD HALL: an English Tale of 1715. By the 
Author of the “ Romance of War,” &c, 
- This New Novel of Mr. Grant's is the Second Volume of an entirely New Series of 
Original Works, which, under the title of “ RourtzpGx’s New Lrprary or Fictioy,” 
will be issued monthly, each complete, printed in a large type, on good aw 
The first volume of this series is “The Wife and the Ward,” a Story of Indian Life, 
by Lieut.-Colonel Movry. 
London: Routteper, Warnes, and Farringdon-strect. 


ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PERSONS, 
Price 1s. 6d. bound; or, post free, twenty stamps, 


\ UCIT IN LITTLE: a Compendium of Useful Facts and 
Information. By Mrs, Wrtt1am ALLBvT, 
is volume is a brief digest of Oxe Hundred important Facts that require to be 
diligently impressed on the memory of Young Persons. Compiled with much care, it 
embraces Scripture History, English Ilistory, Ancient History, Money Value in 
different Countries, the English , British Trade, Commerce, and Principal 
; also Astronomical Facts, French and Latin Phrases, &c. &c, 
London: Warnes, and Farringdon-street, 


‘DPOUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY, 
Part I., by the Rev. J, G. Woop, is now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated 
Wolf, Harrison Weir, Coleman, &c. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 
“Our readers who can afford it—and who cannot ?—should at once order the work.” 
—Glasgow Examiner, 
‘ ae Woot, the author, is one of the most pleasing writers on natural objects.” 
Liverpool Courier. 

. “This work promises to stand alone in the fulness and correctness of its information, 
‘the truth of its pictorial embellishments, and the attractive manner in which it conveys 
scientific instruction.” —Ox/ford Herald. 

“We cannot appreciate or commend too highly the work before us,”— St, James's 


icle, 
“One of the most valuable works on Natural History which has been produced,” 
Chronicle. 
“About the cheapest shilling’s worth we have ever had in our hands,”"—Leicester 


“It has all the features of a great national work.” —Bath Express, 
-a, Promises to be one of the most complete and best illustrated popular works on 
Natural History.”—Brighton Herald. 
“The work will infallibly take rank as the standard authority on Natural History,” 
Kendal Mercury. 
London: Warnxs, Farringdon-street. 
And sold by all Booksellers in every Town. 


In a few days will be published, 


HAMLET, By W. Smaxespeare. With Notes Grammatical, 
, Glossarial, and Explanatory, for the use of Candidates for certi of 

and the Middle-Class Examinations, The text is that of Knight’s National Shakspere, 
“Price One Shilling; or sent free by post on receipt of fourteen stamps, 


London; Wangs, aNd Farringdon-street - 


NEW EDITION OF VOL, 1.OF SMITH’S HISTORY OF METIIODISM. 
Now ready, in Crown Syo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY OF WESLEYAN METHODISM: Vor. L., 
WESLEY AND HIS TIMES. By Georex LL.D, F.A.8.; Author of 
“ Sacred Annals, or Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind.” Second 
Edition, revised. 
Also, Vol. IL. THE MIDDLE AGE OF METIHIODISM. Price 10s, 6d, 
London: Lonaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


AUTION.—MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES.— 
Editions of Moorn’s Irish Melodies having been announced which might lead 
the public to believe that they contain the whole of the Melodies, Messrs, Lonemay 
and Co. have to state that no Editions are complete except those published by them- 
selves, and (with the Music) by themselves and Messrs. Appison and Co. Of the 124 
lyrics set to music which form the collection known as Moornr’s Irish Melodics, 
nearly one-half the copyright has not expired; and any infringement of the rights of 

the proprietors will be stopped by legal pr lings. 

COPYRIGHT EDITION OF CARPENTER’S SPELLING, 
New and Improved Edition, in 12mo, price 1s. 6d, 


NARPENTER'’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT; 
wherein the Words are arranged on an improved Plan, according to their Prin- 
ciples of Accentuation, in a manner caleulated to familiarise the Art of Spelling and 
Pronunciation, and facilitate the Young Scholar’s pr .» The Original and only 
Copyright Edition, embodying the Author’s latest Corrections and Improvements, 
thoroughly revised. 
London: and Co.; and Warrrarer and Co. 


COMPLETION OF DR. TODD'S “CYCLOPEDIA OF ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY.” 


Now ready, Parts LI. and LIL. (Double Part), price 10s, sewed; also Vol. V. 
(Supplementary Volume), with 487 Woodcuts, price 45s, cloth, 

HE CYCLOPAZDIA OF ANATOMY AND PITYSIOLOGY. 
Edited by Rosgrt B. Topp, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician to King’s College 
Hospital ; late Professor of General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, London. 
The “Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Phy- | but subseribers are requested to perfect 
siology” is now complete in five large | their sets without delay, as the Pubiishers 
volumes, pp. 5350, illustrated with 2853 | cannot be answerable, beyond a certain 


Woodeuts. The Publishers of this im- | time, for the supplying of separate parts. 
portant work have decided on offering | A new Prospectus, describing the plan 
complete sets in6 volumes [Vol, IV. being | and the contents of the work, may be had 
divided into two Parts], bound in cloth, gratis of Messrs. Lonoman and Co., and 
at the price of Six Guineas per set. The of all Booksellers. 
separate parts will still be sold at 5s, each; 
London: Lon@man and Co.; and Wnittaxer and Co, 
This day is published, price 12s, 
A MANUAL OF THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW, 
Arranged after the Analysis of Dr. Hatttrax. By 
LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
Cambridge; DetGaroy, Bett, and Co. London: Bett and Datpy. 
Now ready, in 9 Vols. 8vo, price £4 14s, Gd. cloth, 
IIE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, D_D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. ALExanpgR Naprer, 
M.A.; with a Notice of Barrow’s Life and Academical Times by W. Waxwztt, D,D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Sold at the CambarpGe Wargnovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
Dzicurtoy, Bext, and Co., Cambridge. 
To be had separately, price 12s, . 
A TREATISE ON THE POPE’S SUPREMACY. By Isaac 
Barrow, D.D. 


MURRAY’S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
R. CROKER’S REVISED EDITION OF BOSWELL’S 
i JOHNSON, with Additional Notes and Letters, Parts I. and II., 8vo, 1s. each, 
are Now Ready. ’ 

Mr. Croker’s Preface.—“ As my original edition revived, and in some respects ex- 
tended, the public interest in Boswell’s delightful work, I can desire no more than 
that my present recision may tend to maintain it.” 

*,* The Comptxetrge Work, in One Volume, will be 10s, 


11, 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including his Dramas. 
Parts I, to III., 8vo, 1s, each, are Now Ready. 
The Atheneum.— Those who buy an Edition of Byron's Works published without 
the sanction of Mr. Murray, buy an imperfect bock, 
*,* The Cometere Work, in One Volume, will be 9a, 
Joun Mvrnay, Albemarle-strect, 
STANLEY’S CANTERBURY SERMONS, 
This day is published, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HE UNITY OF EVANGELICAL AND APOSTOLICAL 
TEACHING: Sermons preached for the most part in Canterbury Cathedral. By 
A. P. Stancey, D.D., an Sore of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford, Canon of Christ h, and late Canon of Canterbury, 
By the same Author, 
SINAI AND PALESTINE, IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY, Fifth Edition, Plans, 16s, 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS: with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations, Second Edition, Svo, 18s. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Third 
Edition, lWlustrations, Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSES AND CHARGES. With 
a Memoir, Second Edition. 10s. 6d, 
Joun Albemarle-street, 
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ishers ADVsRTISEMENTS and cannot be received later than 
y next, 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXII.— 
Publ 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX.—ApvERTISEMENTS 
for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 2nd, 
and Brits for insertion by the 4th of April. 


60, ALBEMARLE-sTREET, LonDON, 
March 19th, 1859. 
EW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXIX., APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
Contznts:— Debate upon Reform Bill— Austro-Italian Question—Weedon 


—Masson’s Life of Milton—Wilkinson on Colour—Indian Sketches—Douglas 
Jerrold—and all the New Books of the Quarter. 


London: Rosgert Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LVIII. 
(price 6s.), was published APRIL Ist. 
CONTENTS : 
7. Bartholomew Fair. 


1, Cheap Literature. 


2. Alison’s History of Europe. 8, Japan. 
3. sarees ‘Training. ; 9. Lady Mo ’s Diary. 
4. Ellis’s Mad * 10. The Reform Question. 
11, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


6. Bunsen’s Bible. 
6. The Punjaub and its Administration. 
London: Jacxson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; and SiwPxry, 
Marsuatt, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXX. APRIL, 1859, Price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Yorkshire. VIII. England’s Political Position in 
Il, The Morals of Trade. Europe. 

ILI. Weimar and its Celebrities. Cutmneney Literature :—1. Theology 

IV. The Drama in Paris. and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, 

V. The Italian Question. Voyages, and Travels. —3, Science, — 

VI, Adam Bede, 4. History and Biography.— 5. Belles 
VII. De Lamennais, his Life and Writings. Lettres and Art, 

London: Joun Crapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


FEASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1859, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 

Sword and Gown. By the Author of ; The Court of Russiaa Hundred Years Ago. 
“Guy Livingstone.” Part 1. Professional Sectarianism. By Shirley. 
Concerning Two Blisters of Humanity: | Hints for Vagabonds. By One of Them- 

being Thoughts on Petty Malignity and selves.—Connemara. 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
APRIL Ist, 1859. Price One Shilling. : 
Contrents:—1. The Ladies’ Sanitary Association. — 2. Saget of Norway. 
3. Institution of Deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. — 4. The River Thames: a Poem.— 
6. Success and Failure.—6. Life Assurance Agency as an Employment for Females. — 
7. Mrs. Robinson’s Housemaid. — 8, A Few Words about the Sandwell Home— 
9. Notices of Books.—10, Open Council.—11. Passing Events. 
London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Company (Limited), at their 
Office, 144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Conageng by Pipzz, 
SrerHenson, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


us G CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by Mavtt and Potystanx, price 5s. each. 
The Number for APRIL contains The Right Hon. Lord JOHN MANNERS, MP, 
Mavtt and Potystanx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


fIYHE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE, published by the 
authority of the Association of Medical Officers of Asylums for the Insane, 
Dr. J. C. Bucknitt; Hon, Sec., Dr. C, L. Ropertson. No. 29, price 2s, 
contains :— 
1, King Lear, a oy Study, by Dr. Bucknill, 
2, L’Amour, par M. Michelet (review). 
3. Commentaries on Insanity. By Dr. F. Tyerman, M.R.C.S, 
4, The Efficacy of Brown Bread in Melancholia. 
On Residences for the Insane, by Dr. Conolly. 
Lunacy Law Reform, by Dr. Bucknill, 
James Atkinson’s Prison Letters, 
Legislation on Irish Lunatic Asylums. 
Report of the Association Meeting on the Lunacy Bills. 
Report of the Committee on the Lunacy Bills. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
| OUSEHOLD WORDS.—'the result of an application made 
this day to the Master of the Rolls, on behalf of Messrs. Beapsury and Evans, 
having been an undertaking on the part of Mr. CHartrs Dickens to alter the state. 
ment put forth by himself in reference to ‘“ Household Words,” Messrs. BrapBury 
and Evans have to announce that it is only Mr. Dicxens’s editorial connexion with 
that work that is about to cease, 


March 26th, 1859. 
ENRIQUES’ ART VERSUS NATURE IN DISEASE: 
a Refutation of Naturalism. 
Leata and Ross, Publishers, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 
Just published, in 18mo, price 2s. 
HE ILIAD OF HOMER. Books I.—VI. (Text). 
Short English Notes for the Use of Schools. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 


With 


Petty Trickery. Russian Dinners. 

Holmby House: a Tale of Old wn 4 Excursions in the Eastern Py ¥ 
tonshire. By G. J. Whyte Melville, | William John Broderip.—In Memoriam. 
Author of “ Digby Grand.” Part IV. Recent Writers on Reform. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A REVIEW OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S ESSAY “ON LIBERTY,” 


By Henry Tuomas Buckte. 


ALSO THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS 
ON THE SPANISH DRAMA. By Joun R. Cuortry. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 1859. No. DXXII. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS : 
A Cruise in Japanese Waters. Part 1V. | A Dissolving View of Money and the 
The Luck of Ladysmede. Part II. Franchise. 
A Winter ee. Adam Bede. 
The Turks in Kalafat, 1854, Part II, | The Cry for Reform, 
Christianity in India. The New Reform Bill. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


he Season Ticket. No. I—An Evening 
at Cork. 

A Triad of Poetesses. 

The Birthday of Burns. Awarded the 
Third Place by the Judge of the Burns 
Prize Poem. 

Rifled Ordnance—Armstrong Gun. 

University Essays. No. 3.— Demoniacal 
Possession. By the Very Rev. Thomas 
Woodward, Dean of Down. Anglo-Saxon Colonization. 


Dublin: Arex. and Sons. London: Hurst and Brackett. 


yas UNIVERSAL REVIEW for APRIL, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 

1, Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon History, 

2. Christianity in India, 

Realistic eits—George Fliot and Anthony Trollo 
istic Nove ‘liot and An . 

5. Private Life of a Russian Nobleman, 

6. Mill on Liberty. 

7. Philosophy as an Element of Culture, 

8. The Italian Question. 

9, The Session, 


London: H. Atten and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for APRIL 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains—Tar Arms, Armour, anp Mititary Usaces oF THE 


Century.—The Swyft Monument in Rotheram Church.—The Archives of 
the City of London.—Lord Macaulay’s Life of William Pitt.—The Apocryphal G 1 


2s. 6d. 


Gerald Fitzgerald, “ The Chevalier.” By 
Charles Lever. Part XV. 

The Last Journals of Horace Walpole. 

The Female Artists’ Exhibition. 

The Housekeeping of Irish Chiefs. 

Kaiserswerth, the Training School of 
Florence Nightingale. 

The Bride of Glen Arva. 

New Novels. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, neatly done up in cloth, with a 
Frontispiece, price 1s, 
H RICAL TALES, Illustrating the Chief Events in 
eral reading, 


Ecclesiastical History, British and Fore’ adapted for 
Parochial Libraries, &c. 


Now ready, No. II. 
The EXILES of the CEBENNA: a Journal written during 


the Decian Persecution. By AvrEtivs Gratianvs, Priest of the Church of Arles; 
and now done into English. 


No. I. 
The CAVE in the HILLS; or, Cecilius Viriathus. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parxer. 
VALUABLE COMMENTARIES, 
HE GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW, Illustrated (chiefly in the 
Doctrinal and Moral Sense), from Ancient and Modern Authors. By the Rev, 


James Forp, Esq., M.A., Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. Second Edition, with 
Additions. Demy 8vo, 608 pp., 133, 


ALSO, 
THE GOSPEL OF S. MARK, Illustrated chiefly in the 
Doctrinal and Moral Sense. 10s, 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF 8. LUKE, Illustrated chiefly in the 
Doctrinal and Moral Sense. 165s. 
THE GOSPEL OF 8. JOHN, Illustrated chiefly in the 
Doctrinal and Moral Sense. 18s. 
This Volume completes the Four Gospels, and contains oe Indexes of the whole, 
ax ——s bound, for Presents or University Prizes, price varying from 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Indexes. Price 17s. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
‘Lhis day is published, in 8vo, price Sixpence, 
IR E. BULWER LYTTON’S SPEECH ON THE REFORM 
BILL, March 22nd, 1859, 


Witt1aM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
‘ To be had of all Booksellers. 


A New Edition, revised, in Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HORNDALE; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By Wit11aM 
Smurn, Author of “ A Discourse on Ethics,” &c, 

“Tt is long since we have met with a more remarkable or worthy book. Mr. Smith 
is always thoughtful and suggestive. He has been entirely successful in carrying out 
his wish to produce a volume, in reading which, a thoughtful man will often pause 
with his finger between the leaves, and muse upon what he has read. We judge that 
the book must have been written slowly, and at intervals, from its affluence of 
thought. No mind could have turned off such material with the equable flow of 8 
stream. We know few works in which there may be found so many fine thoughts, 
oom, illustrations, and happy turns of expression, to invite the reader's 
pencil,”—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Witt1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


[Now ready, 


—Andrews’ History of British Journalism.—Instructions given by Henry Prince of 
Wales, in 1612, respecting the North-west Passage.—Unpublished Letter of Sir Isaac 
Newton.—Antiquarian INTELLIGENCE.—REVIEWS aND Noticxs or Booxs.—The 
Common Law of Kent.—Births, Marriages, and Deaths, with Original Memoirs of Dr. 
Peacock, Dean of Ely, T. K. Hervey, Esq., Charles Phillips, Esq., and others, 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. Parxer. 
On 1st of April was published, price 1s. 6d., No. CXKXXI. (XCV, New Series) 


H E ECCLESIOLOGI 8ST. 
Published under the superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. 
iological Notes on Hildeshei Architectural Notes in France. 


Contents :—Ecclesio 

No. I11.—Some Notes of a Tour in Germany. No. 11.—The Iconography of the 

ter House, Salisbury. By William Burges, .—The Architectural Exhibition, 

.—Mr. Jebb’s Index of the Peterhouse Church Music—Liturgica] Notes and I)lus- 

trations. No. I.—Reports of Societies, New Churches, Church Restorations, Stained 
and Notices and Answers to Correspondents, 


On 1st of April was published, price 1s., No. LXXVI. N.S. (0.8. No. CLX.) 


Co in the Church of land. Part I1.—Grecnwood’s 
pecial Services.—Reviews and 


:—Rationalism 
Petri, Second Notice.—Convocation and 
London; J, Masrrrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


NATIONAL GALLERY AND-~ ITS EXTENSION, 
CAPTAIN FOWKE’S PLAN —See the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, 
APRIL 1st. Among the Contents will be found:—Church of St. Simon, Chelsea— 
The Institute of Fine Arts—Interior Architecture—The Statistical Society and Sani- 
tary Improvements—The British Museam—Museum of Art, South Kensington—The 
Architectural Galleries, Conduit-street: The Exhibition of Drawings, Manu‘ 
and Inventions—The New Library in the Middle Temple—Our eg Nati 
Collection—New Theatre, Guatemala, Central America, with a fine Engraving—The 
Eastern Dispensary, with a fine Page Engraving—American Engineering—Professor 
Westmacott’s Fourth Lecture on Merigtese at the Royal Acedemy— rchitectural 
Association—Liverpvol Architectural iety—Criticism on the Fine Arts—The 
Northampton Architectural at the Architectural Exhibition—Pre 
ceedings of the Metropolitan Board of Works—Royal Institute of British Architects— 
Progress of the Nine Hours’ Labour Movement—Law Intelligence—The S 
Tabernacle Competition—26, South Audley-street—Mr. Morris Moore’s Picture— 
Refinement in Architecture—Myers v. Sarl—A Carefully-compiled List of Comaet 
tions open in the United Kingdom—Provincial Building News—Letters to the Editor 
—New Church at Newington—A List of wena | Contracts open in the United King- 
dom—Tenders sent in for Building Contracts—Obituary—Hereford Cathedral Resto- 
ration—Report on Common g-houses, and all matters of interest to the Archi- 
Builder, and Engineer, will be found in the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, 


tect, 
APRIL Ist. PRICE FOURPENCE, Office, 20, Old Boswell-court, St. Clement's, 
Strand, W.C. A the receipt of Five 


Single Copy forwarded to any Address on 
Postage Stamps, addressed to the Publisher, as above, 
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_ On Wednesday next, Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
DASENT’S 
TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSYON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 24s, 
VOL. XVII. 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


CONTAINING 
WILLIAM PITT, by Lorp Macavtay, 
And bringing the Work down to the article “ Piato.” 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


SECOND EDITION—NOW READY. 


In 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price £2 2s. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “My Novel,” &c. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


This day is published the Erentn Votume of 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


F Containing the Lives of 
ELIZABETH STUART, first Princess Royal of Great Britain; and 
SOPHIA, ELECTRESS OF HANOVER. 


The work is now completed in 8 Vols. Post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical 
Vignettes, price £4 4s, bound in cloth. The Volumes are sold separately. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
corrected according to the New Statutes. 6s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW, arrenge 
after the Analysis of Dr. Hallifax. By Gzoraz Lzarinewett, LL.D. 8vo, 12s, 


FOUR SERMONS PREACHED AT CAMBRIDGE in the 
Season of Advent, 1858. By the Very Rev. the Dzan of Evy. 12mo, 3s, 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITICISM OF THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT: being the Introduction to a Transcript of the Codex 
Augiensis. By the Rev. F. H. Scrrvener, M.A. 8vo, 5s, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS: 
THUCYDIDES ex recensione J.G. Donaupson, S.T.P. 2 Vols., 7s. 


Lately published, 
ESCHYLUS, F. A. Parry, 3s.; EURIPIDES, F. A. Paxzy, Vols, I, and 3s. 6d, 
each: HORATIUS, A. J. Mactxans, 2s, 6d. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 
very much Enlarged, and adapted for the Use of University Students. By the 
Rev. J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 8vo, 16s, 

This enl Edition has been prepared with the intention of pl within the 
reach of Students at the Universities, and in the highest classes at Schools, a Manual 
of Instruction and Reference, which, without exceeding the limits of the most popular 

Works of the kind, would exhibit a more exact and philosophical arrangement of the 

materials than any similar book; would connect itself more immediately with the 

researches of comparative Philologers; and would contain the sort of information which 
the Author’s long experience as a Teacher and Examiner has indicated to him as most 
likely to meet the actual wants of those who are engaged in the critical study of the 
best Greek Authors. 

Without being formally based on any German Work, it has been written with constant 
reference to the latest and most esteemed of Greek Grammars used on the Continent. 


A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY PROBLEMS IN 

STATICS AND DYNAMICS. Designed for the Use of those Candidates for 

. Mathematical Honours who are preparing for the first three days of the Senate 
House Examination, By W. Waxtoy, M.A., Trinity College. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A TREATISE ON STATICS: containing the Theory of the 

, Equilibrium of Forces, with numerous Examples illustrative of the General Prin- 

J = of the Science. By 8. Eannsuaw, M.A., St, John’s College. Fourth 
ition, 8vo, 10s. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Agents to the University. 
a London: BELL and DALDY. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


ROose-CoLouRED SPECTACLES: a New Novel. By Mary 


and Exizasgtu Kirpy. In 1 Vol. Crown 8yo, price 10s, 6d. 


THE FLIRTING P 
LIRT AGE: a Legend of N ormandy. aby CHARLES 


Dennam Crown cloth, 
London; Jamzs Buacxwoop, Paternoster-row. 


NEW POPULAR WORK OF 
MESSRS. CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 


ON THE BASIS OF THE LATEST EDITION 


OF THE 


GERMAN CONVERSATIONS - LEXICON. 


Illustrated with Maps and numerous Wood Engravings. 


To be published in Weekly Sheets, Royal 8vo, price 14d. 
each, and in Monthly Parts, price 7d. each, until the whole 
is completed; it being confidently expected that the Work 
will be comprised in about Eighty Monthly Parts, forming 


of CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This will be the cheapest Encyclopedia ever published, 
and one of the most comprehensive. It will be expressly 
a Dictionary, in one Alphabet, as distinguished, on the one 
hand, from a cluster of lengthy treatises, and on the other, 
from a combination of dictionaries of special branches of 


knowledge. 


The aim of the Editors has been, that for every object, 
person, and thing, natural, political, and social, likely to be 
inquired after, there should here be, in its alphabetical 
place, a representative article fitted to give information ; 
and in working out this idea, it will be found that there 
are many heads of a conversational character never before 
admitted into works of the same class, but all of them 
interesting and important. 


It will at the same time be amply comprehensive in the 
usual branches of Geography, Biography, Natural History, 
and the Sciences. 


CuamBers’s has been under careful pre- 
paration for several years, and is, for the mean time, the 
crowning contribution of its Editors to Cuzap LireraTuRE 
—a work designed in a special manner, equally in its con- 
struction and in its price, ; 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Without attempting to indicate minute points of pros 
nunciation, the accent will be given in the case of those 
names and terms in which it is most likely to be mis~ 

No. I, price 14d., is published this day, April 2nd ; and 

Part I., price Td., will be issued on April 30th. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Six or Seven Volumes, similar in appearance to the volumes 
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POPULAR EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Pease 
beware to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. Fourth Edition. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the 
Seventh Edition, 3 Vols, Post 8vo, 18s, . 


HALLAM’S VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Eleventh Edition 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s. 


HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
EUROPE, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, Fourth 
Edition. "4 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Ciesar. Based on “ Hame’s History,” inco ting the Cor- 
rections of Recent Wri‘ers, and continued to the Present Time, Fourth Thousand, 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: the “History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire :” Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent Writers, 
Sixth Thousaud. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE: being those portions of the 
“Commeutaries” which relate to the British Constitution and the Rights of 
Persons, By R.Matcoum Kxrr, LL.D. Second Th 


LORD CAMPRBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon, Fourth 
Edition, 10 Vols. Post 8vo, 60s, 


SIR WM. NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES oF 
THE PENINSULAR WAR, Second Edition, Portrait. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d 


‘Seventh Edition. 


Thousand. Post 8vo, 9s. 


SIR J. WILE AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN Edition, Woodcuts, 2 Vols. 
vO, 


BISHOP HEBER’S NARRATIVE OF HIS JOURNEYS 
* THROUGH INDIA, Ninth Edition. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 12s. 


LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH AND ITS 
REMAINS, Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 5s, 


REV. DR. WORDSWORTH’S CLASSICAL TOUR IN ATHENS 
’ AND ATTICA. Third Edition, Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 8s, 6d. 


LESLIE'S HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. Plates. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN 
AINTERS, AND OF THE PROGRESS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. Fourth 
Edition. Woodeuts, Feap. 8vo, 6s, 


WORNUM’S HISTORY OF PAINTING, Ancient and Modern, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 
8v0, 68, 

SIR CHARLES BELL ON 
DESIGN; its Mechanism and Vital Endowments. 
Post 8vo, ts. 6d, 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. Eleventh Edition, 12mo, 4s. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, AND 
THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; 
or, THE LAST DAYS OF A PHILOSOPHER. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts, 
Feap 8vo, 6s. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly 
Fishing. Fourth Edition, Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s, 


THE HAND AS EVINCING 
Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. 


JESSE’S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s, 


as 8S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. Eighth 
Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s, 


DENYS INSECT ARCHITECTURE, and MISCELLANIES. 
h Edition, Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including his DRAMAS, 
&c. Cabinet Edition, Plates. 10 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, 30s 


LORD BYRON'’S POETRY. Compact Edition. Portrait. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


1 Vol. 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE’ 8 POETICAL with a Life. 
_ By His Son. ition. Plates. 8 vols, Fcap, 8vo, 24s, 


LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH ePALLADS; Historical 
and Romantic. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 2s 


CAMPBELLS LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo, 6s, 


SPECIMENS | OF THE TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
ERI Fourth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 


COLERIDGE’S TET RODUCTIONS TO THE OF THE 
GREEK CLASSIC Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s; 6d, 


. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES: 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW ‘EDITIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. KENT & CO. (Late D. BOGUE), 
- 86, FLEET STREET, AND PATERNOSTER ROW, 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES ; or, Stories of the Struggles. 
of York and Lancaster, By J. G. Epes. With Illustrations. Feap, 8yo, 


price 5s. cloth, 
“We cannot imagine a better for children ; it combines the fascinations 
of romance with the truth of histo 


of both sexes,”—ZlUlustrated News of the We 


THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN. By J. G. Epsan. 


Intended as an With Illustrations by Birket Foster. Fifth 
Edition. Feap., 3s, 6d. cl 


FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. 
Designed as Incitements to Intellectual Industry, oak 
Foster. Fourth Edition. Feap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


y J. G. Enpear., 
ustrations by Birket 


HISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the Principal N Nations. 


of Modern Europe. By J. G. Roast, With Illustrations by G 
Second Edition, Feap., 6s. cloth, 


BOY PRINCES; or, Scions of Royalty ‘<> off i in a Youth. 
By J.G, Epcar, With Illustrations by George Thomas, 


THE HEROES OF ENGLAN D: Stories of the Lives of 
England’s Warriors by Land and Sea. ByJ.G.EpGar. With Illustrations by 
J, Gilbert, and a Portrait on Steel of General Havelock, Price 6s, cloth, 


all the most Popular Fairy Tales 
and Legends of Germany, collected by the Brotuzrs Grimm. Newly translated, 
and illustrated with 240 Engravings by Edward H. Wehnert, Complete in 1 Vol, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, . 

“ Here is, indeed, a treasure for the nursery, a translation of the famous Stories 
of the Brothers Grimm, whose tales have become as familiar in Germany as 
Little Ked Riding Hood or Cinderella hess. The Stories are profuse] ‘hus. 
trated with cuts, and any one who wishes to gain the affections of a little lady or 

mtleman cannot do better than become a purchaser or donor of ‘Grimm’s 

ousehold Stories,’ ”’—Atlas. 


VIII. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF MODERN TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE. By Mesrzpirx Jonnezs, Author of “The Children’s Bible 
pay = &o, With Eight illustrations by William Harvey. Feap, 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth, 

“The charm of this book is its freshness and ey, The sketches are short, 
well written, and excellent in tone and er "—Daily News, 


MR. H. MAYHEW’S BOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE; or, Young Humphry 
wy-(the Cornish Apothecary’s Boy, who taught himself Natural Philceopte, 
a leventaally became a of the Royal Society). The Life of a Wonde 
Boy, written for Boys yy Hewry Mayuew, Author of “The Peasant-Boy 
&e. by John Gilbert, Second Edition, Feap., 
s. clo 
“A better hero for a boy’s book Mr. Mayhew could not fave found, and no 
writer would have treated the story more successfully than he has done, We 
have long been in want of a ‘young people’s author,’ and we seem d —_ the 
right man in the right place in the person of Mr. Mayhew.”—At 


THE STORY OF THE PEASAN T-BOY PHILOSOPHER; 
or, “A Child Gathering Pebbies on the Sea-shore.” Founded on the Life of 
Ferguson, the Shepherd- cy menage j and showing how a Poor Lad made 
himself acquainted with the Principles of Natural Science. By H 
Author of “ London Labour and mdon Poor.” With Eight Illustrations by 
nage — and numerous Gases printed in the Text. Second Edition, 


6s. ¢ 

Led Told with the grace and fecling of Goldsmith, and by one who has that 
knowledge of science which Goldsmith lacked. It is as it Brewster and 
‘Goldy’ had comin’ to produce this instructive and beautifully told tale.”—. 


THE YOUNG YAGERS: a Narrative of Hunting Adventures 


in Southern Africa. A Captain Mayyz Rep. With Twelve Illustrations by 
William Harvey. Second Edition. Fcap., 7s. cloth, 

“Captain Mayne Reid, the idol of boy readers, because par excellence, and 
beyond all manner of comparison, the writer for them of these healthy, ioviguesl> 
ing, and delightful books of adventure,”— Sun, 


THE BUSH BOYS; or, the “History and Adventures of a 
Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild Karoos of Southern Africa. By o> 
Marnx Ret. Second Edition, With Twelve Illustrations, Feap., 7s. clo 


Captain Maywz Rew, With numerous 
Edition. Cloth, 7s, 


THE BOY HUNTERS; or, Adventures in Search of a White 
B With numerous Plates by Harvey. Fifth 


THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or, Adventures in the Fur 


Countries of the Far North, Captain Marng Rerp. Plates Harvey. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 7s, 7 by 


THE FOREST EXILES; or, Perils of a Peruvian Family 
amid the Wilds of the Amazon, By Captain Maynz Rerp. With Twelve Plates, 
Third Edition, 7s, cloth, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: - complete Encyclopedia of all 
the Direione— 90s Scientific, and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth, With 
several Hundred Woodcuts, New Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
Handsomely bound, 8s, 6d, 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN. ‘BOOK: an Abridgment of 
“ The Boy’s Own Book,” for Little = 3s, 6d., neatly bound. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF N ‘ELSON. Finely Illustrated 
Edition, with En ingravings wings from Drawings by Duncan, B. Foster, and others, 
partly printed in the text, and part in tints on separate pages, Crown 8yo, 68. 


neatly bound, 
“LONDON: W. KENT AND CO. BOGUE), © 
86, F ‘ROW. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
DAVENPORT DUNN: 
A MAN OF OUR DAY, 

By CHARLES LEVER 
One thick Vol. Demy 8vo, price 23s. 

With Forty-four Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

Witt ng on Aprit lita. 


-GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, 
WITH SOME LONDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 

Author of “A Journey due North,” &c, 

In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 

Witt on Aprit 15TH. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES; 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE OUT OF IT. 
Small Post 8vo, 
Witt BE on Aprit 


ROBERT MORNAY. 
A NOVEL, 
1 Vol, Post 8vo, 


MR, CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


* By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. Tutrp Ep1rion. 
Turep EDITION WILL BE READY IN APRIL, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
TER SG. 
A NOVEL. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 

Szconp Epition Witt BE PusiisHsp on Aparit litH. 


T H E WANDER E R. 
By OWEN MEREDITH, 
Author of “ Clytemnestra,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 
Sgconp EDITION WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 15TH. 


AURORA LEIGH. 


A POEM. IN NINE BOOKS, 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


With a Portrait of Mrs, Browning. 


This day {s published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVI. 


CONTENTS. 
I, Sir E. B. Tatton, Novelist, VII. and French Juris 


sopher, and Poet. 
IT. Mommsen’s History of Rome. VIII. paent! Life in Russia, 
IIT. Social Innovators and Reformers. IX. The True Difficulties of the Italian 
IV. The Present State of Photography, 
V. Mill on Liberty, | 
VI. Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew | XI. Conservatism and Reform. 
Fair. XII. Books of the | Quarter. 


MR, THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


8T. CATHERINE OF SIENA, ISARELLA ANDREINI, 
CATERINA SFORZA, BIANCA CAPPELLO. 
VITTORIA COLONNA, OLYMPIA PAMFILI. 
TULLIA D’ARAGONA, ELISABETTA SVIANI. 
OLYMPIA MORATA, LA COIELLA, 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
In 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 22s, 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


AN ESSAY. 
Reprinted, with considerable Additions, from the National Review, 


By WALTER BAGEHOT, 
8vo, price 2s, 


THE DALTONS; OR, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Eight Illustrations by Paz, Vol. I., Crown 8vo, 4s. 
New anp Epition WILt BE PusiisHep on 18TH, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


For the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools, 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Turrp with NuMEROUs AppiTIoNs. Tas Day. 


DOCTOR THORN E, 
A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In 1 Vol., handsomely printed, price 5s, 
Tarp anp Cuearer Epition. Day. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


3 Vols. Feap., cloth, 18s. 
Fovrta Epition, wita ADDITIONS AND CorRECTIONS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS, 


2 Vols. Feap., cloth, 16s. 
A New Epition, with ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE, 
By WALTER WHITE. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 9s 
Tatrp Epirion, with 


THE WHIST-PLAYER. 


THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF SHORT WHIST. 
Explained and Illustrated by LIEUT.-COLONEL B*###, 


: Imperial 16mo, 5s. 
NumERovs DiaGams PRinTED Covours, Eprrion, 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLEMEW FAIR. 


By HENRY MORLEY. 
With Fac-simile Drawings, engraved upon Wood by the Brothers Dauzreu, 
In a handsome Demy 8vo Vol., price 21s. 


LIFE IN VICTORIA. 


Or, VICTORIA IN 1853, AND VICTORIA IN 185s, 
Showing the march of improvement made by the Colony within those Periods in 
Town and Country, Cities and Diggings, 


By WILLIAM KELLY. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE 
KABYLE WAR. 


By H. MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 


By Madame Li. DAVESIES pz PONTES. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 18s, 


HISTORICAL REVELATIONS OF 1848. 
INSCRIBED TO LORD NORMANBY. 


By LOUIS BLANC. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN 
AND SCOTCHMEN. 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Demy 8vo, 14s, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST.-SIMON, 


By BAYLE 8T. JOHN, 
4 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo, price 6s. per Volume, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 Vols., 1%. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETLERS AND SPEECHES, 8 Vols., 18s, 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. } 1 Vol., 63, 
LIFE OF SCHILLER, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS fog Velo. 


SARTOR RESARTUS—HER weg 1 Vol., 6s. 

CHARTISM—Past Present, L., 63, 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE, 1 Vol., 6s, 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Géthe, A Translation. in 2 Vols., 128, 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
In Post 8vo, with Portrait and Vignettes, 
Already published, 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 Vols., 12s, OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 by 12s, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols. 12s. | BABNABY RUDGE. 2 Vol 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 Vols.,12s. ' SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 Vo wy 


The remaining Eleven Volumes are in course of publication. 


MR. LEVER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown 8vo, and cach Volume will contain 
EIGHT ENGRAVINGS H. K. BROWNE. 


E KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 2 Vols.,8s, 
ROLAND CASHEL, 2 Vols., loth, Se. 
HE 


THE DODD FAL 2Vols, 


JACK HINTON. 4s, \T 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 2 Vols., 8s. 
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A MANUAL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


Illustrated with 208 Engravings on Wood. 


By JOHN TOMES, F.RB.S. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF 
WOMEN. 
By CHARLES WEST, M.D. 


EUR TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL, 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


“As a sound practical treatise, based on the extended experience of a close and 
accurate observer, whose views and acquirements are quite au niveau with the 
present state of medico-obstetrical science, this work is fairly entitled to the highest 
rank; and as such, we strongly and heartily commend it to the attention of our 
professional brethren.”— Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

“ We have derived much pleasure and profit in the perusal of Dr. West’s work; the 
way in which the subject is treated is lucid and full.” —Lancet, 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


ON WOUNDS AND INJURIES OF 
THE EYE. 
By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.CS. 


BUBGEON OCULIST IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY; OPHTHALMIC SURGEOW 
TO ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 


Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings on Wood, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
Jouyn New Burlington-street. 


A MANUAL OF PSYCHOLOGIGAL 
MEDICINE: 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY, NOSOLOGY, DESCRIPTION, STATISTICs, 
DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


By JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D. 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DEVON COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM; 
AND 
DANIEL H. TUKE, M.D. 
LATE VISITING MEDICAL OFFICER TO THE YORK RETREAT. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. 


“Tt has been reserved for Drs. Bucknill and Tuke to produce a volume that should 
be a handbook for the student and practitioner on the history and practice of the art 


ON CONSUMPTION: 
ITS NATURE, SYMPTOMS, AND TREATMENT. 
To which was awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal. 
By RICHARD PAYNE COTTON, M.D. 
PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, BROMPTON. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


“ A work already well known to the profession. Additional information and expe- 
rience render the present edition as complete as possible.”—Medical Times. 

“The remarks added to the present edition increase the value of the book, which 
has once more our approbation and best wishes.” —British Medical Journal, 


Joun New Burlington-strect. 


ON EPILEPSY AND EPILEPTIFORM 
SEIZURES: 


THEIR CAUSES, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT. 
By EDWARD H. SIEVEKING, M.D. 


PHYSICIAN TO, AND LECTURER UPON MATERIA MEDICA AT, ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The above is a brief and imperfect outline of the chief subjects discussed in 
Dr. Sieveking’s able work, which we recommend to the profession as containing a 
great amount of valuable information.”— Medical Times and Gazette, 

“It possesses the rare merit of a work on Epilepsy, that it is peculiarly free from 
hypothesis. The opinions it expresses are candid and careful, and are not permitted 
to travel — the record. It is a most valuable contribution to medical literature,” 
—Asylum Journal of Mental Science. 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


THE CHANGE OF LIFE IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE NERVOUS AND OTHER AFFECTIONS 
INCIDENTAL TO WOMEN AT THE DECLINE OF LIFE, 


By Dr. TILT, 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE FARRINGDON GENERAL DISPENSARY AND LYING-IN 
CHARITY, 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* “We have much pleasure in introducing to our readers a second edition of 
Dr. Tilt’s work, because we believe that much ignorance on the of the public, 


and no little negligence on that of our profession, have contributed to the prevalence 
of erroneous views of the subject of which it treats.”—British and Foreign Medico- 
Ohirurgical Review. 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


THE BOOK OF THREE THOUSAND 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 


COLLECTED PROM THE PRACTICE OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
By HENRY BEASLEY. 
Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 


“This is really a most useful and important publication; and, from the great aid 
which it is capable of affording in prescribing, it should be in the possession of every 
medical practitioner. Amongst other advantagés is, that, by giving the prescriptions 
of some of the most able and successful practitioners of the day, it affords an insight 

the methods of treatment pursued by them, and of the remedies which t 
chiefly employed in the treatment of different diseases.” — Lancet. 


Joun New Burlington-street. 


ON THE DISEASES OF THE BLADDER 
AND PROSTATE GLAND. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, 


SURGEON TO, AND LECTURER ON SURGERY AT, ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


By the same Author, 
ON LITHOTRITY AND LITHOTOMY. 
; With numerous Engravings on Wood, 8vo, cloth, 8. 
Jou New Burlington-strost. 


of curing insanity. Those who know the writings of these gentlemen on the subject of 
insanity will feel that such a volume could not come from better hands.”—Atheneum, 

“The work before us will be appreciated not only by the medical profession, but 
by all who take an interest in the advancement of science.”—British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

“ Better men than the authors who have associated themselves bed for the pro- 
duction of the volume before us could scarcely have been found.” — Westminster Review, 

“We can confidently recommend this work to our readers as one of the best 
treatises on the subject in the English language.”—Psychological Journal, 


Joun CuvurcHI New Burlington-street. 


DR. HENRY BENNET’S WORKS. 


A REVIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE 
OF UTERINE PATHOLOGY, 
8vo, cloth, 4s, 
manner in which the author has dealt with his opponents. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we have no reason to gainsay any of the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Bennet, 


deeming them, as we do, those of common sense, and such as are, for most part, 
by our own school of medicine.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
DISEASES OF THE UTERUS. 


Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


NUTRITION IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


most admirable and agreeable addition to medical li 


from a careful study of the contents of this most interesting volume,”—Lancet, 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
AND SCIATICA ; 


THEIR PATHOLOGY, SYMPTOMS, AND TREATMENT. 
By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, M.D. Cantab. 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, PHYSICIAN TO ST. GEORGE'S 
HOSPITAL. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ We can cordially recommend Dr. Fuller’s work as a sound practical treatise on 
this important class of diseases.”—Medical Times and Gazette. 

“We strongly advise every one interested in the subject_of Rheumatism to read 
Dr. Fuller’s book from its alpha to its omega.”—Association Medical Journal. 

“ We earnestly recommend a careful perusal of Dr. Fuller’s pages.”— Lancet. 

“ The profession has received from the hands of Dr. Fuller a very valuable addition 
to medical literature.”’— Edinburgh Monthly Journal. 


Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


CHURCHILL’S MANUALS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. each Volume. 

Aggregate Sale, 104,500 Copies. 
Anatomy, Mr. Erasmus Wison. 
Chemistry, Mr. Fowyzs. 
Dental Surgery, Mr. Tomes. 
Materia Medica, Dr. and Dr. Heaptanp. 
Medicine, Dr. Bartow. 
Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. Taxtor. 
Microscope, Dr. CarPznTER. 
Natural Philosophy, Dr. G. and Mr. Brooke. 
Obstetrics, Dr. Suis. 
Ophthalmic Medicine, Mr. WHaston Jonzs. 
Pathological Anatomy, Dr. H. Jones and Dr. Srevexrsa. 
Physiology, Dr. CARPENTER. 
Poisons, Dr. Tartor. 
Surgery, Mr. Frrcvsson. 

Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-strect. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savitt and James ALLon Epwanps, at their Office, 
AVID Jonze, 0! a 
Strand, in the same County.—April 2 1609. 


“We have much  pieenene in conscientiously recommending Dr. Bennet’s work asa 
of all ages and all — of experience will derive both pleasure and instruction 
oft 
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